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THE HAUNTED COVE. 
A LEGEND OF THE SENECAS. 
‘ For sure 80 fuir a place was never seen, 


Of all that ever charmed romaaticeye.’ John Keats. 
iS. 
‘ Now is the witching time to rove— 
The can is low in the west, my love! 
Few shafts are left in his golden quiver, 


nd we must cross, ere we reach the cove, 
Yon old red bridge that spans the river.’ 
The youthful twain stroll forth, while day 
~ Of valley and hill takes blushing leave; 
And the red-bréast chaunts a pensive lay, 
That tells of the coming hush of eve. 
They reach the place where rankly waves 
The springing corn on rifled graves— 
Where the bleaching bones of the forest lord 
Pierce through the vegetating sward. 
They pass the old elm tree, whose bough 
Is green with a robe of clinging moss; 
With flagging pace the bridge they cross, 


And the place they seek is before them now. 


IT. 
‘Sweet Lillian! let thy rustic seat 
Be this old walnut’s fallen trunk ; 
And shrink not, though beneath your feet 
The dark, rich soil hath carnage drunk ; 
For here your roving eyes behold 
The scenery of that legend old 
Which thou hast teased me oft to tell : 
Now list, and heed its import well. 
II. 
This bending cove, and the river near, 
An isle from the level mainland sever, 
Where the blue-bird first salutes the ear 
. With song when the vernal clouds appear, 
Anda quiet beauty lingers ever. 
On the low and richly wooded shore 
Are visible remains of yore ; 
And often, when the shelving clay 
Is worn by the wash of waves away, 
Rude implements of other days, 
And skeletons, arrest the gaze, 
Your glance direct where the river bends, 
And the bank with a gentle slope descends ; 
For there, eneircled by the wood, 
The village of the red man stwod. 
Yon aged group of maples mark, 
Flinging shadows long and dark, 
While round their leaning stems entwine 
The folding arms of the leafy vine. 
Long, long ago, Conesus made 
His dwelling in their grateful shade. 
Above them curls, as in time of yore, 
The smoke of his cone-like lodge no more, 
With its rade walls hung with trophies torn 
From the heads of fallen foes ; 
But his name by a rapid stream: ia borne, 
Which; in its channel deeply worn, 
Near Avon foams and flows. 
The rank of chief among bis clan 
He won by skill in forest wars, 
Though through his veins ignobly ren 
___ The blood of unknown ancestors. 
The Chippewas would turn and fly 
When caught their ears his charging cry. 
Oft drank his weighty battle-axe 
The blood of the bold Adirondacks,” 
And his name alone had power to wake 
Dread in the Hurons of the Lake ; 
For a whizzing shaft from his deadly bow 
Tn dust laid their youthful chieftain low. 
T stand on the spot where lie gasping fell, 
And known is his grave to the Seneca well.’ 


IV. 
* Why did the warrior venture nigh 
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The home of his savage enemy? 
What madness tempted him to stray 
From his own tribe so far away ?'— 
The lady with a shudder said. 
‘ A band, by old Conesus Jed, 
The country of the Hurons sought 
When the deep green of summer fled, 
And back a beauteous captive brought. 
She was the bride of a noted chief, 


And his heart was madly wrung with grief, 


When he came with his warriors from the chase, 


And found bis home a ruined place— 
The huts of his people in ashes, and gone 
The young bride he tenderly doated upon.’ 
‘ Did the chieftain arm with knife and bow, 
And follow the relentless foe ?’ 
‘ Yes, Lillian; on their path he sped, 
But few were the quivered braves he led; 
He threaded, with unwearied limb, 
The mazes of the forest dim, 
Nor rested in his swift career, 
But clomb the hill—the river crossed, 
Like panther on the trail of deer, 
In quest of the bride of his bosom lost, 
And the ruffiaus at whose girdles hung 
The reeking scalps of old and young.’ 


‘Did the Huron rescue from the power 
Of ravishers his Forest Flower ?” 


‘No; for the Seneca, when near 
The village of his tribe, sent out, 
Suspecting danger in his rear, 
The fieetest runner asa scout, 
Who soon with bound of fear came back, 

And told him foes were on his track. 

Cunesus, belted for the fight, 

And for his rash pursuers 

On the bank of this cove, an ambuscade, =. 
On came the Huron, but his eye 

No sign could trace of peril nigh, 

Until the startling whoop arose, 

Succeeded by the twang of bows, 

And the sudden fall of a warrior tried, 

With a moan of anguish, by his side. 

The victims of the fatal snare 

Fought with the fury of despair; 

Like wolves athirst for blood, and gaunt, 
That madly on the hunters spring 

When round their dark and savage haunt 

Contracts the shouting ring, 

The bana of Hurons fought, while few 

The number of their warriors grew. 

They sought not, in that fatal hour, 

The cover of the tall old trees 

To ward away the arrowy shower 
While cries of death were on the breeze, 

But summoning their might for one 

Terrific shock, disdained to shun 

The red encouanter—knife to knife, 

And plied their weapons in the strife 
With deadly aim and active bound, 
While the fierce Senecas gave ground 

Before their maddening rush for life. 

The chief in his dread career was staid 

By frantic calls for instant aid, 

And stood awhile with trembling limb, 

For the voice was not unknown to him; 

Then saw his bride, with bosom gashed, 

To the rugged trunk of a walnut lashed, 

While dark, red drops of slaughter dyed 

Her beautiful robe of otter hide. 

Oh, fatal pause !—a whistling dart 

Cleve its red pathway to his heart, 

And uttering nor groan nor yell, 

The chieftain made one bound, and fell; 
While toward him old Conesus sped, 


To tear the scalp-lock from his heed.’ 
‘ Did the bride escape 1— or was her doom 
More dark, more dread than an early tomb 7° 
‘ When the gory victor came to free 
His captive bound to the rugged tree, 
Instead of a prize of beauty rare, 
His couch to tend—his lodge to share, 
A ghastly corse he found alone, 
Voiceless and cold as a figure of stone. 
» “aie 

‘ When leaves 1d of night are stirred, 
And the quick, wild bark of the fox is heard— 
When the ow! her dismal warning heots, 
And a vivid flash the fire-fly shoots, 
Two spectral forms, old hunters say— 

The Huron chief and his dusky bride— 
Along the shure are seen to stray, 

In gory garb, and side by side, 
Until they vanish in the grove 
That skirts the bend of the Haunted Cove.” 
BRR Rea re. W. H.C. Hosmer. 
ven tribe uf Algonquin stock that formerly lived near the St. Law 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 
Oxx of my earliest recullections is of taking a walk along 
some hill-side (I have never been able to identify ii with ab- 
solute certainty) with a tall lady in black. I think she was 
my aunt. 
Not far behind my innate ideas (if I ever had any) comes 
the remembrance of a picture of a bunch of radishes (a radi- 
cal idea!) that hung over the mantel piece, and of a piece of 
househok! furniture to the same room appurtenatt$ Vike that 
of Goldsmith, 
“ The chest contrived a double debt to pay— 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 
I remember, about this period, going into the shop of an 
old Quaker silversmith, to watch him at work. After this, 
I call to mind an engraving of a lion on the back of @ horse, 
and a tray full of marbles, which considerably developed my 
organ of wonder—and my running a splinter in me, particu- 
lars now unknown—and he excellent discipline of a company 
of corn-stalk cavalry to which I had the honor to be attached 
about that time. 

Tradition recounts sundry other matters—including cer- 
tain. gross accidents that befell me at this juvenile epoch; 
such as breaking my head once or twice, and being poisoned 
occasionally, with other imminent dangers and hair-breadth 
escapes by field and flood, which, however consequential in 
themselves, as they are not within the periscope of my remi- 
niscences, must de excluded from this faithful record. 

“T shall not pester my account with descriptions of place, 
journals of our voyages, variations of the compass, meridian 
distances, trade winds and the like, such as almost all our 
histories of long navigation are full of, and which make the 
reading tiresome enough.” 

CHAP. IL.” MY GRANDFAIHER. 

In my bvyhood, I chanced to pass a good deal of time in 
the mountains, at my grandfather's. The scenery about 
there was picturesque. I can now, standing in the yard, see 
it raining on the distant mountains; 1 can yet pause to watch 
the sun setting behind the Alleghanies, and, in the flaming 
clouds that curtain the western sky, trace a city of fire, 

The yard was large, smvoth and green; at the foot of it 
stood a spring-house of stone, in which were divers pots, 
pans and earthen vessels, containing all the varieties of milk 
and butter. Above the house @ large brook came brawling 
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was taught to run through the garden. “Here Lerected milk 
dams, and set in operation mimic wheels of cotn-stalk, 

Sometimes I turned my attention to hunting hens’ nests 
about the barn, and to my great delight one day came upon 
a est Of goose-eggs under the barn-floor. My grandmother 
used to poach an egg for me with butter and pepper in an 
iron ladle—as good a mode as any of the hundred and thir- 
teen im-which the French cook that article. The cows fre- 
quently shook their heads at me; and 1 was desperately 
charged upon by the geese, hissing and displaying terrific 
rows of teeth; I was also once furiously set upon by the 
bees at the taking ofa hive. 

In the summer, I amused myself in picking my favorite 
red-streaked apples in the orchard, or raking hay by the 
side of my grandfather in the meadow. In the winter I went 
with my grandfather to haul wood on the sled, and in the 
evening saw the sheep folded and the cattle stalled. In the 
morning the sheep were turned out; and it was beautiful to 
see the tiny little lambs skipping over the frosty earth, bleat- 
ing for their mothers, and gamboling under the genial warmth 
of the morning sun. 

At table there was always the large loaf of salt-risen bread; 
and I can never forget the hot peach and apple pies—the 
milk, the butter, and the honey. 

My grandfather was an elder in the kirk, and very regular 
in his family worship. I have been since reminded of him 
by the Cottar’s Saturday Night: 

“ The cheerful supper done, wi’ serious face 
They round the ingle form a circle wide; 
The sire tarns o’er with patriarchal grace 
The big ha’- Bible, ance his father’s pride: 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare: 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 


He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And Let us worship God! he says with solemn air.” 


On Sunday morning the saddle-horses were equipped, and 
all hands repaired to church. Our near approach to the 
place of worship was indicated by the neighing of numerous 
horses. After the morning sermon, there was an interval of 
some time, during which the pcople partook of a repast 
brought with them. Scattered in groups through the woods, 
some reclined on rustic benches under the shade, some re- 
paired to a neighboring spring. The preacher was a man of 
learning and of eloquence—unambitious of applause, and 
satisfied to pass his life laboring among these remote beauti- 
ful mountains. 

Such are my reminiscences of my grandfather’s. I look 
back with.a sigh upon those peaceful, innocent scenes of my 
boyhood. p 
CHAP. III. PHILADELPHIA. 

- I lived a year or two in Philadelphia. There I went to 
school to a little man whose sceptre was a rattan, with a red 
string taken from a bunch of quills wrapped spirally around 
it. With this formidable apparatus this little man was in 
the habit of beating us in the palm of the hand. I was once 
much indebted to a fat old lady, who presided over the other 
side of the house, for begging me off when I was about to 
suffer this hand bastinado; and I beg her now to accept the 
assurances of my most distinguisl.ed consideration, What 
terrors I underwent when kept in one day—the windows shut 
one after the other, the door locked, and I left seated on a 
bench in utter darkness. 1 sate down and cried. I have 
heard a great dealsaid about «7, school-boy spot, 

Which we can ne’er forget, though there we are forgot ;” 

but my experience convinces me that there is as much bitter- 
ness in the cup of the school-boy as in that of the grown man. 

The boys in Philadelphia amuse themselves by fighting— 
one street against another. ‘They meet at corncrs and hurl 
brick-bets and stones and all sorts of missiles at ore another 
ata tremendous rate. Sir Walter Scott mentions fights of 
the same sort in Edinburgh; and perhaps they are common 
to all cities. 

I often strolled along the wharves in Philadelphia, to see 
the shipping—the heavy East Indiaman, the splendid Liver- 
pool packet, the fishing smack and the ship of war. . I saw 
here, during the war, the Hornet, shortly after she captured 
the Peacock. I saw also the frigate Guerriere launched, 


a 
The day the news of peace arrived, I saw a crowd of peo- | 
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ple standing before the’ Post-Office. To celebrate the occa: 
sion the city was’ illuminated, and an immense concourse of 
people filled the streets. Many windows displayed trans- 
parencies, and the streets were a scene of light and sp‘endor. 


CHAP. IV, SCHOOL. 

After this, I returned to my home in the South. I went 
to a number of schools, of which I shall mention only a clas- 
sical school where I was thiee years. The teacher was a 
thorough-bred scholar, a special good linguist, and a severe 
disviplinarian. 

No Turkish pacha rules with a more despotic sway than 
did this personage. His appearance and manner [can never 
forget. Three years was I subject to his tyranny ; but he no 
longer survives. Pence to his ashes! I will not recall his 
faults. 

My schoolmates. are dispersed, some perhaps no longer 
alive; the rest are tossed on the fluctuating sea of life. At 
school, light causes fluttered our hearts—the little hopes and 
fears of boyhood. Now they are agitated by the graver tri- 
fles of maturerage. What fun for us then to seize piratically 
a leaky old barge, and’ navigate it among the shoals of the 
river— “To kneel and draw 

The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat 
Or drive it, devious, with a dext’rous pat.” Cowper. 

To play at prisoner’s base, chunning or bandy, or fight in 
hostile armies, disputing the passage of a long dilapidated 
foot-bridge ; for Roman javelins, brandishing green weeds. 
The recollection of these scenes is apt to lead us to think 
when we look only on the bright side of the picture, that there 


are ‘No skies so blue or so serene 
As then; no leaves look half so green 
As clothed the play-ground tree ! 
All things I loved are altered so; 
Nor does it ease my heart to know 
That change resides in me!” 


CHAP. V. COLLEGE. 

In preparing for college, I was much alarmed by an exag- 
gerated notion I had taken up of the grandeur of a college, 
the learning of its members, and the rigors of its discipline. 
As the time of my departure drew nearer, I became more un- 
easy; I conned over my lessons, pored 6ver my Homer, and 
looked forward with anxiety. At last, with a supply of bank 
notes in my pocket-book, and of silver in my purse, and many 
instructions and adieus from all the family, (the negroes in- 
cluded,) I rode to the nearest sea-port, where | took passage 
in a small coasting packet, in company of two students from 
my native town, on their way to the same place of destina- 
tion. On our voyage we amused ourselves giving names to 
the people on board: two sportsmen, on their way to the 
celebrated Long Island Races,we Jubbed Henry and Eclipse. 
Besides this,.to vary the scene, we were sea-sick, and fished 
for mackerel, using a long line, baited at first with a bit 
of red flannel, and, after catching the first fish, with a bit of 
the skin. The mackerel, when fresh caught, is a beautiful 
fish, of a green variegated color, and very good eating. 

An unimated scene was produced by our entrance into the 
Narrows at New-York. Our sea-sickness was over, the voy- 
age nearly ended; the morning was clear and the atmosphere 
pure, and all around was visible beautiful scenery of land and 
water. Long Island, forests and farms, cattle grazing in 
meadows, villas and farm-houses—here was a wind-mill, 
there a frowning fort, bristling with cannon—on the water, 
steamboats, steam-frigates and steam-batteries, with all sorts 
of water craft, some at anchor, some in motion. At length, 
right before us arose the roofs and steeples of the city! Forts, 
block-houses and villages crown the neighboring hights, while 
a vast forest of masts, like the spears of a phalanx, announced 
the mother city of American commerce. 


CHAP. VI. COLLEGE—CONTINUED. 

The first peal of the college-bell rung in my ears like the 
knell of doom. Yet I had not dwelt in the vicinity of said 
bell long, before I came to be quite reconciled to its notes, 
and listened to its vibrations undisturbed. 

Examined before President and Faculty, and admitted 
into the Sophomore class, I take up my abode in college, and 
eat for the first time in company of a hundred and twenty 
students. 











For a time, like~Cowper, I was afraid to look eigen 
shoe-strings. ‘TI 'sought relief in writing to my distant hone, 
Tears dropped on the paper as I wrote—I felt desolaty 
among a crowd of strange youths. Time, the great comfort. 
er, rolled on: my tears ceased to flow, and the 
passed at college was the happiest of my life. 

Our college was a venerable structure of gray Stone, withs 
fine lawn in front and rear, shaded by trees. Very 
the morning we were aroused from sleep by a tremendony 
blowing of horns up and down the entries, and ringing of the 
great college bell. : 

We met in the chapel for prayers, one of the tutors 
officiating. The roll was called by a student; and it was 
common trick to answer for absent friends. y 

Some of the most industrious, moral and studious were up 
by times, and neatly dressed; but many came in, having just 
emerged from bed—hair uncombed, face unwashed, eyesbu: 
half open, slip-shod, with a cloak or gown hastily thrown ove 


their shoulders—and they would hardly be seated before they 


would fall fast asleep. - 

The service ended, the students left the chapel by rotation 
—the seniors first, and after them the juniors, sophomores 
and freshmen—returning to their rooms, some to sleep, some 
to study. 

In regard to our domestic economy—we slept on cots, 
made up by a servant in the morning ; a pitcher of water wa, 
set at the door, and there boots, shoes and slippers were let 
for the boot-black general—Peter Polite—a person of cons. 
quence—a negro who carried on the double trade of confeo. 
tionery and boot-blacking. The blast of a horn summoned 
us to breakfast. At once all the doors in college would san, 
and we crowded the lofty stone steps of the refectory. If 
we happened to come to the door, before the three tutors who 
presided at table, all beavers were doffed as they passed, it 
being customary always to touch the hat to the officers of 
college. In the eating room were five tables; and those of 
the same society messed together at the same table, Daring 
the greater part of the year we had cold bread; only in the 
winter, from the time the first snow fell deep enough to track 
a deer, we had hot rolls. We had besides boef-steaks, very 
tough and insipid, and occasionally small Scotch herrings, 
which we were always glad to see. 

At breakfast and supper we had a bow! and pewter spoon 
—no plate for supper—eating our dried beef or cheeseon our 
bread and butter. The coffee was weak, half milk, andmade 
partly of rye; but we had fine appetites, and liked it well. 

In the summer, we occasionally had for supper a bowl of 
blackberries and milk. 

On Friday we had dessert—-pies, puddings, melons, &— 
to eat which, extra time was allowed. In general, I think 
we were allowed not more than fifteen minutes for breakfast 
and supper, and twenty minutes for dinner. 

The signal for rising was when the tutor at the middle 
ble rose; then, no matter how interested in the discussion, 
we had to hop right up. We had a trick of sticking aslice 
of meat at dinner under the table, with a fork, for supper; 
but this manceuvre did not long escape the ar, ser 
vants. We had three servants that waited on us in college 
and at table—two of them Irish. 

During the day, the bell repeatedly announced the hows 
of recitation, study, play-time, &c. 

Three times a day, a tutor entered the door of each reom 
to see that the inmates were present. After breakfast the 
students in column repaired to the post-office, which was it 
the street directly opposite to the college ; thence they dt 
persed, seme to lounge about the store-doors, some to strel 
up and down street, smoking segars and gazing at the sige 
coaches as they rattled by. Our college boasted two liters 
societies—the members of each occupying distinct rooms and 
eating at separate tables—and sundry libraries, the larget 
of which contained 7,000 volumes—and a philosophical bal, 
in which, among other things, was Benjamin Franklin's im 
electrical machine—a museum, containing a number of bit 
terflies, birds, Indian relics, old coppers, and a’smell whale 
—and a mineralogical cabinet. : 

Two of the most remarkable events that occurred therei# 
my day, were the pimping of a student one cold winter 
night—‘ vi et armis’—for some misdemeanor, anda revels 
which resulted in a dismission of almost half the colleg®. 
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LITERATURE. 





‘The scene was occasionally varied by.an examination or 
commencement—a sermon from some eminent divine, or 2 
geries of lectures from some peripatetic philosopher—or les- 
ome jn French by-some special friend of Bonaparte, and who 
had received a wotnd at Waterloo—or by the anniversary of 
yome literary or charitable institution, or the parade of a 
Fourth of Suly—or the hilarity of Christmas and New-Year. 

‘Qn Sundays we attended service in the chapel, in the morn- 
ing} in the afternoon recited four chapters of the Bible, two 
of the New and two of the Old Testament, and heard a lec- 
ture thereupon by the President; in the,evening, those who 
chose attended church in the village. 

At prayers, service on Sunday, and on all public occasions, 
it was the custom for the students to wear gowns of silk or 
bombazine. The officers wore silk gowns, decorated with 
tassels in proportion to theic dignity of rank. 

There was something imposing in the spectacle of more 
then a hundred students, from the various quarters of the 
Union, assembled at prayers in the afternoon. The Presi- 
deat and Faculty seated on a raised gallery above—on the 
wall hang a picture of General Mercer lying at the feet of 
Washington mortally wounded, in an action that occurred in 
the neighborhood of the college. 

The college itself had been the scene of Revolutionary con- 
fiet; out of it a body of English troops had been dislodged. 
College tradition adds, T know not with what truth, that the 
head of a portrait of George III. was taken off by a shot from 
the American artillery. 

In front of the seats of the faculty was a rostrum, where 
many a bashful, terrified youth has made his oratorical debut. 
Ah, how my head swam when [ ascended that awful platform! 

It would be endless to detail the minutiz of college life.— 
Take it altogether, it is an agreeable mode of existence ; de- 
ident, however, in respect to general society—so that the 
greater part of the students during college term lead a mo- 
nastic life, cut off from that grand desideratum, female soci- 
ety. The police of the-college bore perhaps too much the 
character of a system of espionage. The officers affected 
too great «listance towards the students. There are also, 
perhaps, objectionable features in the course of studies, and 
the manner of recitation; yet, although we have the author- 
ity of Cowper to the contrary, I cannot but think that the ad- 
vantages of a public preponderate far over those of a private 
education. 

Had Ia turn for the comic, I might repeat here some of 
many college pranks, where it is thought by some quite witty 
to haul a fellow’s fire down on his hearth, in his absence, to 
smoke his room—or to blow tobacco-smoke through his key- 
hole—or to burn an old shoe, or a lump of asafcetida, for the 
tame laudable purpose—or to frighten him at night by stalk- 
ing into his room with a mask on, or a dough face—or to 
steal alot of watermelons or apples from his room—or to 
empty 8 pitcher of water on his head from an upper window. 

Sometimes a fellow would amuse his leisure by rolling a 
cannon-ball along the entry, the whole length of the college; 
orin in the night a party would conspire to steal the serv- 
ants’ horns out of their room, to forge a key for the belfry, 
and about midnight raise a storm equal to the sacking of Troy. 

At another time they would convey a horse (not a Trojan 
one) up three flights of stone stairs, where, landing him safe- 
ly, they left him to recreate himself trotting up and down the 
fourth story. 

Firing crackers and torpedoes was another favorite pas- 
ime. One of these ‘gunpowder ‘plots’ set the curtains of 
the President’s library on fire, and came near burning his 
house down. The offenders were convicted and expelled, 
one of them, on hearing the sentence, exclaiming ‘ Sic transit 
gloria mundi! ? 

CHAP. VIL, CONCLUSION OF THE COLLEGE STORY. 

The revolutions of time at length terminated my college 
career. At the close of the term we met for the last time in 
tte tecitation room. Curiosity, fear and hore contended 
Within us, as the President distributed the long-looked-for 
ud often-canvassed honors. I had no reason to complain, 
“my name stood in the frent rank. As soon as we were dis: 
nissed, we witnessed the ancient custom of riding the rail— 
whouor paid to the last man, in the lowest honor. 

Sit weeks’ vacation was now given our class, during which 








ended, came Commencement Day, s6 called from being the 
end. The church was crowded witli people from the cities 
and adjacent country, end hundreds of maidens fair. In the 
gallery was a fine band of music. In the pulpit sate the 
President; below him, on a raised stage on the left, sate our 
class; on the opposite side the board of trustees, divines, 
state functionaries and distinguished strangers, among whom 
T observed an American Commodore, a nephew of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a son of Murat, &c. 

Tn the midst of a ball, at midnight, with a hackfull of stu- 
dents, I bade adieu to my alma mater. 

Many years have wheeled by since. Theclass I belonged 
to has been scattered to the winds. Some, alas! no longer 
survive. In the interval I have revisited the old college.— 
There I found the rooms I had occupied tenanted by new- 
comers. I opened the door of one where I had passed a 
year. There were two or three students in it; they stared 
at me, but said not a word. — I retired. 

The ball-batteries were still standing ted by un- 
known players. I 1ecognized a noble row of cherry-trees 
which I had often climbed, and under which I had so éften 
walked, and the lane, the fields, the woods, our favorite 
stroll, the blue hills in the distance, and the tranquil smoke 
curling up from a hamlet inthe vale. Ob, what a happiness 
to have met my former comrades here now! But as it was, 
I felt alone and desolate! 

CHAP. VIII. RETURN HOME. 

On my return home, I moped about like a stray pigeon.— | 
I read what chanced to come in my way, fell into a hypo- 
chondria—shut myself up in my room—read medical books 
until, like Thinks-I-to-Myself, I began to conceive I had all 
the diseases iu the world. At length, by advice of friends, | 
or aecident, or somehow, I came to study the law. 





iy 
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I read Blackstone and yawned over Coke and his five, 
learned annotators, and repaired toa law-school, where U 
passed five months. The law class was not deficient in 
talent, but dissipation was the order of the day. Gaming) 
was carried to an intense excess. The village in which we 
were was extremely hospitable. I was at a number of din- 
ner and evening parties—saw ogreeable people and interest- 
ing young ladies ; ‘but in consequence of the monkish life we 
led at college, I could scarcely ever feel at ease in mixed 
company, and have all my life suffered the tortures of a ner 
vous diffidence. ates 
CHAP. IX. STEAMBOAT. 

I had nearly forgot to mention my voyage from home to 
the law-school. The steamboat in which I was traveling 
was in Hampton Roads, where they are eight or ten miles 
wide. It was about 9 o’clock at night, and very dark, when 
we were run foul of by another boat. The concussion was 
tremendous; all in the cabin rushed upon deck; I unclasped 
the collar of my cloak, in case I should have to jump over- 
board, though I could not swim. The ladies screamed—the 
men called out ‘ what is the matter ?’—the captains cursed 
and the steam puffed. The other boat had run full tilt jam 
against the shaft of our wheel, broken it and smashed all our 
machinery; and dark clouds were gathering aad blackening 
over us, portentous of a storm. 

A fellow-student and myself happened to be in company of 
two ladies—one of them a charming little brunette from 
North Carolina, who fainted—which made it more interest- 
ing. The ladies sate on deck, and the student and myself 
with them. The two boats were lashed together, our crew 
shipped on board the other boat, and thus we proceeded on 
our nocturnal voyage. But we had not advanced far before 
another tremendous crash ensued. One boat had run aground, 
while the other kept cn. The hawsers parted—a small boat 
that was alongside was stove in—the ladies screamed and 
wrung their hands—the men halloed—the clouds lowereJ— 
the steam puffed—the captains swore—the brunette fainted, 
and I fell in love with her. 

On our way back from the law-school, we passed through 
the city of Washington, where my companion and myself 
called to see the President—John Quincy Adams. At the 
door of his mansion, we were met by a handsome mulatto 
lad, who appeared to be a gentleman usher of the black rod, 
and carried up our names. His Excellency was engaged ; 





wwhad nothing to do but write our speeches, That period 
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the rooms of the house. The curtairis, the mirrors, the car- 
pets—al! the furniture was quite superb, considering that. it 
is in a republic which it has been said ‘ might be supported 
out of the trappings of a monarchy,’ Publicola, when he was 
told that the people complained that he lived in a palace 
more stately than that of Tarquin, caused it to be demolished 
in one night to allay the public jealousy. 

After surveying the apartments, we were admitted into 
the President’s study. He was seated at a large table covered 
with papers, by a coal fire—a plain-looking, small, bald- 
headed, blear-eyed man in black, very cold and formal in his 
manner—a diplomatic icicle. We went afterwards to the 
Department of State, a large plain brick edifice, to see the 
celebrated Henty Clay; but he was engaged, and we had no 
time to wait. 

\| CHAP. x. MY UNCLE. 

In my younger days, I passed some of my vacations at the 
seat of an old uncle, who was rather an oddity—more like 
*Squire Western than any body else I have read of. He was 
wealthy, had a numerous family, and owned many slaves.— 
He was an arbitrary parent and a despotic master; but these 
shades in his character were relieved by some virtues. 

He passed his evenings in an office separate from his fam- 
ily, where I sometimes (being somewhat of a favorite) found 
myself seated in an old-fashioned heavy mahogany chair, en- 
tertaining the old man with my small talk, or listening to © 
catalogue raisonneé of bushels, acres, pounds, rents, pigs, 
calves, cotton, lambs, yearlings, wheat, dollars, cents, brandy, 
corn, &c. I can see him now—sharp nose, veins varicose, 
small twinkling gray eyes, pipe in his hand, spectacles on 
his nose. 

The house stood on a range of picturesque hills, and com- 
manded a full view of the plantation, and a village which was 
part of the domain. 

Before the house stood rows of Italian poplars—which, 
after ajl that has been said against them, must be admitted 
to be very graceful and majestic. 

The martins chattered, warbled, darted from their boxes, 
and sailed, wheeling in airy circles. 

My uncle was anepicuie. At breakfast he always had at 
his left hand three herrings stewed in wine. He had a well- 
stocked brandy cellar; and his.sideboard boasted a variety 
of liquors, wines, cider,*liqueur, bounce ; it follows very 
naturally that the old gentleman had the gout in his toe, 
which made him sometimes fairly scream with pain. He 
was one of the old school ; and what made him appearso odd 
was that while a reveiution had occurred in his day, and every 
thing else in the world was changing, he remained stationary. 

At the house of this old gentleman I passed the greater 
part of the time with his sons (fine youths !) fishing, shooting 
at partridges in the fields, and didappers in the mill-pond, 
and the rest of the time talking to my aunt about General 
Washington and old times, or chatting with her beautiful 
daughters. One of these, with large dark eyes, very roman- 
tic-looking, reminded me of the heroine of one of Miss Por- 
ter’s novels. 

In the parlor were some family portraits, a piano, a gui- 
tar, and around the ceiling a series of fox-hunting scenes, 

My cousins and I went occasionally to the village to buy 
powder and shot. It stood on a little river, in which a little 
sloop lay at anchor. Two or three stores and ware-houses, 
and a miserable tavern, with a porch in which certain 
loungers were sunning themselves, made up the village. 

My uncle used to repeat to me the contents of his will, 
which I cared nothing for then; but I have since thought he 
might have left me something to remember him by; but per- 
ha never thought of it. 

7 * * * * . al ll 
Cetera desunt. 
Petersburg, Va., June 28, 1838. 





c.C. 








A Tunxisn Hypgrsoie.—Personsin warm pagent sc 
tainly possess powers of imagination superior to persons 
colder climes. The following description of a small 100m- 
‘willa very poetic to an English reader: . “I am now,” 
says a Turkish spy, writing to his employers, “in an apart- 
ment so little that the least sspicion cannot enter it.” 


Virtuxs or 4 Cownipx.—Jonathan.—" Hallog! neigh- 
bor, what be ye gwoyn tew dew with that air 











and in the interim the usher aforesaid conducted us through 
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TO S——. —_—_ [For the New-Yorker. 
*Pensez a moi’ 
Nor in the hall of splendor, when thy heart is filled with mirth, 
Nor when thine eyes are gazing on the pageantry of earth, 
Nor when gay plumes are waving iu the dancer’s mazy wind, (twin’d, 
Where young hearts beat with joyousness, and festal wreaths are 
Nor where soft murmuring zephyrs kiss the leaves in sunny bowers, 
And bright spring-time doth first put on her perfumed robe of flow’rs, 
Nor when gay forms are bending down, with honeyed tone, to thee, 
And earthly hopes are thrilling—I claim no thought from thee. 
But when the bright and beautiful from earth shal! pass away, 
And rustling leaves in Autumn do remind thee of decay— 
When the last pale rose of Summer droops on its stem forlorn, 
And scents from dying flowers are on dying breezes borne— 
Or when, at dewy evening, while musing, sad and lone, 
Low whisp’ring winds shall waft to thee some well-remember’d tone-- 
Or when the waning moonbeams sleep upon the dark, blue sea, 
Then cometimes Jet thy gentle thoughts rest kindly upon me. 


I would that this might be to thee, in days to come, a token 
Of bright and joyous hours long past, and words of love once spoken. 
Surely thou wilt remember all—the once-loved—the departed— 
The forms that gathered round thee—the fond, and the true-hearted ! 
When thoughts of by-gone days shall steal thy saddened spirit o’er, 
Like breathings of sweet music from a bright and sunny shore, 
And Memory’s light shall linger round each once-familiur spot, 
Full well I know, deep-cherished one, thou wilt ‘forget me not!’ 

H. A. M. 


TO F. W.T.  [Forthe New-Yorker. 
Farewell, farewell! and when from that mild brow 
The gladsome light of youth shall pass away, 
And on those cheeks, all smiles and sunshine now, 
Hope’s radiant glow no longer there shall p!ay— 
If with the past you then shall fendly dwell, 
Lingering around some scene of early glee, 
And thoughts of grief your lonely bosom swell, 
List to affection’s voice, ard ‘ think of me!’ 
Buffalo, September, 1830. 








H. 8.8. 





From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
INFLUENCE.OF FICTION ON MORALS. 
BY A VIRGINIAN. 

* * * What has hitherto been said of nations may be ap- 
plied with equal truth to individuals. Philosophers and 
statists have frequently instituted comparisons between them, 
and have discovered wonderful resemblance ; but perhaps in 
nothing is the analogy so striking as in relation to romances. 
With individuals, as with nations, the periods most delighted 
with romances are youth and old age. Robust manhood 
finds other occupations, and is alternately agitated by ambi- 
tion and avarice. By this assertion we do not wish to insin- 
uate that in this melancholy journey from the tears of the 
cradle to the obscurity of the tomb, there is a time, which, 
for the generality of men, is void of illusion. This opinion 
would indeed be gross, because the activity of life may indeed 
weaken the impulae in search of the marvelous, but it cap 
neyer suppress it, except in a few beings, who seem to have 
rejected the inheritance of Adam, and who. by the different 
affections of their hearts, se: m to be strangers in the midst 
of the human family. Some haughty geniuses have vainly 
endeavored, by the sole aid of reason, to explain the sublime 
mystery of man, and to tell us whence comes this insatiable 
love of the marvelous. There is, however, a great book, of 
which our impotent pride sees nothing but the external, invi- 
olable seal, but which religion willingly opens to those who 
humble their hearts and minds. In it every thing is explained ; 
and whenever in literature, in morals, or in science, the ordi- 
nary rules are not sufficient; whenever you must have recourse 
to the intrinsic nature of man, without these pages, there is 
nothing but error and confusion. It may seem strange thet 
we use such language in speaking of romances, that the book 
of truth should be borrowed to illustrate the ravages of fic- 
tion; but is it our fault that by abandoning this principle the 
whole intellectual world becomes an enigma beyond the pow- 
er of solution? Are we to blame if the tendency of man to 
the marvelous cannot be explained but by following man, who 
is in himself so marvelous, to the very origin of his being 1— 
Philosophers may fabricate, at their pleasure, systems of the 
progressive perfectibility of mankind, and number the years 
after which it will be permitted to God to behold his work 
less imperfect. They may animate the statue of Coniillac, 
and slowly, by the miserable road of the senses, provide it with 
some ideas, and then join together this new species of ma- 
chinery, and let it go on by little and little until it arrive to 
the wisdom of the beaver and the monkey, in order that it 
may finally comprehend the universe, and judge Him who 
makes Jpstice. 

Who can restrain the pride of an immortal soul when it 
abuses its sublime gifts? But this immense pride, in the eyes 
ofia true sage, is mere folly; and those systems, like the 
towers of sand raised by children on the sea-shore, the higher 
they are the nearer to ruin, end already fall. All nations 
register a primitive time of felicity, and a terrestrial paradise; 
an age of gold that, alas! too soon has passed aay. What 
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fronted with this solemn protest of mankind? Here, withi:.|] But with those who would reject all romance beeanss 
our bosoms, we have a secure guide; and if man wish to fol. || 4s been abused, we would unite in imposing every whole. 
low it in the silence of the passions, and sincerely interro- |] $°™Me restraint upon productions offering the most distant in. 
gate himself, he will discover two forces at war within him, |} JUty to the laws of morality, religion, or sound politics. Wo, 
one of which binds him to this life as if it embraced the end | ‘f free sway should be given to the drunken imagination of 
of his being; the other lifts him up to an ideal world, filled |j tbe wicked! The facility with which romances 

with distant reminiscences of a better state, and a new hop: || °VeTy class of the community, and their winning ‘ae 
of more joyful and enlightened times. Man, too, is a falier |} OVF the heart, while the judgement is asleep, would Justify 
angel; although the creature of a few days, has withi. the highest and most rigorous restriction. The 

his soul a secret revelation, unfolding to him the lot for which 
he was originally destined. Hence the propensity of man to 
throw himself beyond the limits of real lite. Remove this 
infallible doctrine, and the mystery of man is insuluble.— 
Man, however a frozen and desperate science may endeavor 
to resolve him into an automaton, will never be able to un 
humanize himself. The seal has been stamped upon him by 
a hand whese characters are eternal; they ay be covered 
for a season, but can never be entirely canceled, Where is 
the man who will deny that he hears the voice of the marvel- 
ous speak within him—that he feels the necessity of awaken- 
ing himself to a true and more animated existence? Who 
has not, in the course of his life, made aromance? All ro- 
mances are not written. Hope, the last of the virtues that 
lingered with man—hope, human hope, was the first ro 
mancer. What are the first thoughts of man, when he be- 
holds the future through a magicveil, transforming the whole 
appearance of things? He will love the singular, the new, 
the marvelous propensity of romances. In the extacy of 
youth, the golden limit of his life will promise to meet him 
serene and covered with celestial smiles. Who will, then, 
wrench from him the romance in which he seems to read his 
own future history—in which his fancy finds the world for 
which he seeks? Philosophy cries, break that false and fatal 
enchantment; but let the philosopher take care. Perhaps 
this is the only moment in which that young man will be 
truly happy. The sleep of life is slept upon a bed of thorns. 
Why will you wake that blessed being who dreams of flowers 
and gardens, and under a shower of roses holds converse of 
joy with angels? Alas! experience, that mournful mistress, 
will come too soon to arouse him. Remove the illusion too 
hastily, and he runs to the opposite excess. He demands 2 
reason for every thing, reduces feelings to axioms, and, im- 
itating the blasphemy of Brutus, asks if virtue be any thing 
but a name. 


But when the t t of the fF shall have subsided 
into a calm that announces the nearness of the port, when we 
linger on that verge which unites the past with the future, 
hope still lingers to cheer the winter of human life. To old 
age stil] remains inéellectual romance. Because if you aban- 
don hope, hope dees not therefore abandon man, whose soul, 
arrived at the confines of time, disdains all measured limits, 
and esteems as nothing every thing which does not breathe 
of immortality. He knew little of human nature who said 
that the old man lives by memory alone. For if the past be 
chequered or rife with iniquity, there is no pleasure, but pain 
in the retrospect. And if the flowers of virtue had sprung up 
in the path which he had trodden, though it would be deli- 
cious to abandon himself to the sensations of conscience, how 
much purer would be that fragrance if it won him to contem- 
plate and to foretaste the blessings which futurity unfolds to 
his view. Pindar felt this truth, when he sung in opposition 
to vulgar opinion that hope isthe nurse of old age. Romance 
is the child of Hope, and with it old age, as we have already 
observed, is extremely delighted. However unfortunate 
man may have been, there aro always some lucid points scat- 
tered over his youthful years. He gathersthese around him, 
and forms a novel far dearer to him than the history of the 
whole world. The setting sun, the rising moon, the leaf of 
the periwinkle, the sound of a flute, places before his eyes his 
buoyant youth. In the excitement of the moment, the past 
and the future are surrounded with that splendid tint of gold, 
which, in the tameness of middle age, he thought had vanish- 
ed forever. No matter if his garland of roses wither before 
the udoriferous buds have burst into bloom. He takes it as 
it is, and places it on his head, because he is going very soon 
to a garden where every thing flourishes again, and where 
the fragrance will be divine and immortal. Is it objected to 
us that we have only spoken of the good, who unfortunately 
are by far the smaller portion of the human family? We 
have already declared that we do not intend to extend our 
remarks to any other class. The poet Saidi prayed that 
there might be sent upon the wicked a long and tranquil 
sleep, so that while they slept at least, they might not molest 
the virtuous. We will dismiss them with a hope that they 
may read romances, for if this be an evil, it is certainly less 
than calumny and treachery. But among the noble and the 
good there are many to whom the very name of romance is 
repugnant, either because their tranquil hearts and quiet 
imaginations, leave them content with simple truth; or be- 
cause their delicate consciences make them detest a thing, 
which is often horribly abused. Happy indeed is be whose 
mind and fortune are so tempered, that he never has a desire 






















































thor of Falkland, Pelham, and Maltravers, seeks to rey; 
seems to us to have been the most obscene crime of 
thought, and unfolded a secret revelation of hell. Bat what 
thing is there within the reach of man not 5 ible of 
abuse, when religion itself has been sometimes ured to veil, 
nay more, to consecrate crime? We have already proved 
that remance is so inherent in our nature, that if can be ex. 
tiipated by no human agency. But let us adop' 
ment the vain hypothesis that all written romances could 
abolished, the imaginary ones would still remain, y 
freed from all restraint, would probably be the more danger. 
ous of the two. But in the name of the sternest : 
can there be any objection that romances written ih aplese. 
ing and honest strain, should, by their novelty and merit, 
eclipse the fame of others that have attained an 
celebrity. Can austerity beneath its darkest cowl, object to 
the multiplication of such romances as those of Miss 
worth? hey are surely preferable to certain histories, 
which, under pretext of honoring truth, have become ingtry. 
ments of corruption. 

Every branch of literature may be prostituted to the most 
flagitious purposes, because he who approeches the tree of 
science, without an humble and religious heart, gathers no 
other fruit but sin and death.—But romance renders the mind 
fastidious of truth, which, when confronted with it, seems 
too poor and unadurned. This is a grave charge, and should 
be fairly met. Let us distinguish between falsehood. and fc- 
tion, and reflect that there are two kinds of truth embraced 
in works of art, to wit, historical truth, or the truth of facts, 
and moral truth, or the truth of the affections. When his 
tory deviates from its sacred function, to become the narrator 
of fables, we call st false; but we never give this title tog 
romance, although it accumulates a series of impossible events, 
It cannot deceive, because it forewarns us that all is fiction, 
It is only false when the picture of the passions is not copied 
from the heart; it deviates from truth when every affection 
is not exhibited in its own language, and in its proper action, 

There are two effects that every romance should have in 
view: to keep our mind pure and free from the vile passione, 
and to unfold to our view the rigorous and costly lessons of 
experience. But in fact those narrations are very rare that 
can be praised tor the union of these two qualities; insomuch 
that it appears to be agreed upon among the writers of 10 
mances, that to gain the one you must lose the other. Hence 
springs a very general division ef romances into two grem 
classes: the first contains those in which the writer repte- 
sents men as they ought to be; the second contains those 
which exhibit men as they really are. Augustus La Fontaine 
may be styled, at least for the multiplicity of bis works, the 
head of the first school, and Le Sage and Fielding are pre 
eminent in the second. But none of them have been ableto 
guard sufficiently against the defects which naturally flow 
from their having restricted their werks to a single intention. 

a Fontaine is almost always in a state of enthusiasm, and 
walks with a voluptuous complacency through the fields of 
the passions, purifying them all. But if the heart beenn- 
bled by receiving the inspiration of the good and beautiful, 
the loss of the estimative faculty is excessive, which too 
rarely finds corresponding images in the world—too rarely 
meets with those perfect models of every virtne. Besides, 
almost all his romances breathe an inexplicable effeminacy, 
which tends to unman genius; and the dangerous passion pre 
sents itself under such enticing colors, that it appears some 
thing like a crime not to enjoy it to satiety. It is true thet 
the danger of these y.ictures is diminished by the predomise 
ting idea that religion and duty must go before every thiagi 
but really we have got reason to fear lest the severe precep 
of morality come too late, or inopportunely, when the heart 
has been already disposed to receive the lively impressions 
the most powerful of all the passions. * * 
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Foxpyess or a Turx ror nis Pirz.—The fondnend 
a Turk for his pipe is quite a passion; morning, noom aod 
night he scarcely quits it; he sleeps often with it in bis 
mouth, and, on ~ AE me-theg it occupies his first thought. 
During the fast of the Rhamadan, when for the li : 
he is forbidden by the precepts of his religion to eat, 
use any manner of enjoyment, hundreds may be seen ues! 
fore sunset with their pipes filled, and a burning coal 
side, anxiously watching the disappearance of the sua 
that instant every coal drops on the tobacco, and © 
protracted draw through the tube proclaims the long 
ed and exquisite enjoyment; nor will the Tork 







to create a present or future, different from that prepared for : eee : 
him in the world. In the human family he ward a rare ex- || ‘*t till he bas smoked his PPieun's Damascus and Paluyrt 
ception. But if the day of trial should eyer come for him, he vena? 





will then feel what a comfort it is to be able to fly from the|| Impossrsmitres.—The shortest and the surest way. 





systems, in presence of this universal consent of nations, con- 





realities of this vale of tears to the flowery fields of fancy. prove a work possible is strenuously to set about it. 


which was born of the French Revolution, and which the ay. - 
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From ‘Italy,’ by J. E. Reade. 


MAL DU PAYS, 
FROM THE BAY OF NAPLES. 


IT upon @ craggy sione 
, Beosath the vine-embosomed hill; 


The waves are wildly round me thrown, 


Each reveli 
And blue as ocean is the sky, 
Lit by the sun’s all cloudless eye. 


The spirit of intense delight 


ling in its own sweet will; 


Lives here; the airis joy revealing; 


Vesuvius, from his purple hight, 
Seems basking 

One chain of harmony and love 

Links all below—around—above. 


And wherefure han 
Upon my heart, when all is gay ? 

Why lights not upon me the gl 
That animates this glurious day ? 

It is that on this craggy stone 

I feel the only thing—alone. 


in the common feeling. 


this cloud of sadness 


Yet heaven on earth around me lies! 
These sands—the blue waves dancing o'er : 


There is no dream of Paradise 

Can rival this delicious shore ! 
The very winds that fragrance bear 
Seem breath of incense 


rne from there. 


# The mountains watch me from above— 


The waves invite with their glad v 
Nature smiles on me in her Jove, 

And Heaven bids me alike rejoice 
Yet does my heart alone expand 
With memories of my native land! 


Yon my! looked not upon my birth ; 
The lo 

Is not my own-—-my mother earth ; 
I could not sleep within its bed ! 

I feel my very dust would join, 

My native land, at last, with thine! 


oie ; 


velier shore on which I tread 


Even now, while blessing thee, thy hills— 


Thy low hills rise before my eye; 
The greenness of thy herbage fills 

My wearied heart refreshingly ;. 
While, looking upward, fills my eye 
The witchery of thy soft blue sky I. 
I see the leafy covert, green, 

And rich and shadowy ; far within 
Flashes of glancing sunlight seen— 

Glimpses of Paradise—which win 


The eye to pierce their depths forbidden— 
More dear because in distance hidden. 


I hear the wind—the joyous wind! 
Exulting in the outward air, 

While all so thick the brauches twine 
It cannot rudely enter there; 

But makes that music held so dear 

By the rapt poet’s musing ear. 


d, 


Lo! bosomed ’midst the shadowy trees, 


Yon low thatched cottage peers in 


view ; 


Mine eye the sun-burnt reaper sees— 


The gambols of his urchin crew; 
I hear the harvest-songs of home, 
And marvel how I e’er could roam! 


The angry clouds, the rains that dash 


‘ 


Thy landscape’s changeful cheek with tears, 
The rainbow’s hue, the sunlight’s flash— 


Thy gentle calm the more endears 


The storm—the cold—the hee chill, 
1. 


Are but the types of human wi 
There is a sacred bond between 


Man, and that spot where first the dawn— 


The blessed light of day was seen, 


Where first his breath of life was drawn; 
Rocks, wastes, seas, mountains round him rise, 
Home—home the unexiled spirit flies!” 


Seo oem oe 
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Stave Market oF ConstanTINOPLE.—From admiring 
the fair joyous face of nature, and this glorious world, created 
for our universal enjoyment, what a revulsion of feelings did 


we experience on being conducted to the slave 


market, to see 


unhappy objects of tyranny and oppression torn from 


it distant homes and families to minist 


to the pl 





and passions of their unfeeling tyrants! We entered a large 


square court, surrounded by covered galleries, 


bers of Turks were smoking and making bargains. 


in which num- 
We as- 


tended these galleries by a few steps, and found that they 
upon a succession of rooms, filled with female ne- 


Sesses and mulattoes, some of whom made si 
pasted, apparently wishing us to buy them. 


_—- as we 
hey were re- 


ly dressed, in the same style as Turkish women out 
doors, their lack faces being covered up to the tip of the 
toe in white napkins. Further on we saw several white fair 
Women, past the prime of life. As my companions were de- 
tending the gallery, [ caught sight of a youthful looking 
inan inner room. I made a halt at the door, the girl 
turned, her veil was hanging back upon her shoulders, and 


one of the loveliest faces [ ever saw was 8 presented 
‘my view. She appeared about ei » was tall and 
Wight, had a fair complexion, and mel black eyes, which 


looked out from under her white veil in a most melancholy 
manner. I was rooted to the ; she made no attempt to 
move, or cover her face, till an eld Turk suddenly appeared 
from the inside, and, seeing me at the door, let out a volley 
of unintelligible words. Ourdragoman came up and hurried 
me away, telling me, that I ought never to quit the party, or 
get out of his sight. He said the girl was a Georgian, and 
that her master would not sell ber at any price to-an infidel. 
The girl, from what 1 could see, appe very handsomely 
dressed, and quite above the common herd. The dragoman 
said it was unusual to see so choice a one at the market, and 
thought she must have been brought out by express appoint- 
ment with a purchaser, as the handsomest are kept at home, 
and sold there. The Jews are the chief dealers in slaves, 
and teach them to dance, sing, play on instruments, and every 
thing that can create admiration or inspire passion. It is said 
that the Russians deal a great deal in this horrible slave 
traffic in the Black Sea, from the countries bordering on 
which the choicest women are brought. The Georgien princes 
seize them, and sell them tothe slave merchants who frequent 
Trebizond and the ports of Mingrelia. Two or three Rus- 
sian travelers with whom I met had slaves with them; one 
was a Russian colonel, in whose company I travelled for 
three days. He had two Abyssinians, bought in Egypt, a 
black boy, and a black girl about thirteen years old, the latter 
of whom was rather pretty. What should we think of an 
Englishman travelling in this way? A sale by auction of a 
negress had just been concluded as we left the market, and, 
with a white bundle under her arm, she was walked off by 
her new purchaser, apparently grieved at leaving her com- 
panions in misfortune. Between twelve and one, the differ- 
ent slaves were taken home by their proprietors, and the 
market left empty. Addison’s Damascus and Palmyra. 








From the last New-York Review. 
STONE’S LIFE OF BRANT. 
LIFE OF JOSEPH BRANT—THAYENDANEGEA: Including the 

Border Wars of the American Revolution, and Sketches of the In- 
dian Campaigns of Generals Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne; and 
other matters connected with the Indian Relations of the United 
States and Great Britain, from the Peace of 1783 to the Indian Peace 
of 1795, By Wittiam L. Stone. New-York: George Dearborn & 
Co. 1838. 2 vols. 8vo. were , Concluded. 
WE have now seen Brant fairly launched upon the tide 
of the Revolution, and, in justice to his biographer, we 
must refer our readers, who would follow him regularly 
through the different scenes of his prowess and his fame, to 
the work in which they are recorded. The Valley of the 
Mohewk continued throughout the war to be the a 
scene of his partisan operations; but the borders of Ver- 
mont and Pennsylvania, the glens of the Far North, and 
the cultivated slopes of the Kaatsbergs, were alike visited 
y his terrible arm. ‘Through the deep gorges of those 
mountains, he would continually pour his warriors upon 
the fields below; and the long settled and beautiful vales 
of Ulster teem with traditions of midnight descents, in which 
he often succeeded in carrying off the country-people from 
their beds, dragging them as captives to the secluded fast- 
nesses of his band, and thence transmitting them to Canada. 
The old stone farm-houses, with their thick walls and nar- 
row loop-holes for musketry, whose tall gables and antique 
porches still distinguish the Valley of Paltz as the most 
characteristic of ancient Dutch neighborhoods, tell like- 
wise of the times when every man’s house was his own cas- 
tle, and must be held with the strong arm against the mid- 
night invader. 
his fertile and tranquil region, where the sturdy Hol- 
landers established themselves at an early day, leaving many 
an Indian tribe between themselves and the less enter- 
prising colonists upon the Atlantic shore, wore probably 
much the same appearance as now, when the storm of the 
Revolution first broke upon its rural quiet. We have 
heard the old men tell of the sudden onslaught, the wild 
conflict, the burning and the massacre. Those mountain 
glens have echoed alike the whoop of the ruthless Indian 
and the shriek of the despairing mother ; and it was through 
those smiling vales that Brant and Butler poured their in- 
furiated hordes of tories and savages upon Minisink and 
Wyoming. 

it is now fully proved that Brant was not present at the 
scenes near the latter, which the verse of Campbell has 
made immortal. Of the former battle, our author relates 
many romantic particulars, which our limits alone prevent 
us from quoting. : 

Minisink, in a previous generation, had been before 
bathed with the blood of the white borderers ; and the stone 
tomahawk and arrow-heads of flints are still found, with the 
rust-eaten steel hatchet and rifle-balls of more modern In- 
dian warfare. The bones of those who perished here, after 
long bleaching upon the soil, were lately collected and in- 
terred with some solemnities by the country people; though 
here and there, in led copse and grassy swale, some 

memento of mortality may yet be found, if we 
believe a poet who dwells near the spot: 
‘Years have passed by—the merry bee 
Hums round the laurel flowers ; 
The mock-bird pours her melody 
Amid the forest bowers 
A skull is at my feet! 
The wreaths its 


; 
‘h now 
y brow, 





Relic of other hours; 








It bids the wandering 
Of thoee who died af ugeiak 
The frequent and fatal incursions of Brant his fol- 
lowers, roused Congress at last to set on foot an iti 
ainst the Indian towns of the west, which sheuld effectu- 


ly cripple, if not annihilate, the power of that Six Nations. 
Five thousand chosen troops were mustered in two di- 


visions, which took post at Otsego lake and Wyoming; and 
General Clinton, who co at the a being 


compelled to wait some months before Sullivan could move 
from the latter to effect a junction of the troops and take 
command of the whole, employed his time in consummat- 
Megas of the most capital strokes of generalship upon re- 
cord. - 

‘The opportunity of floating down the Susquehannah 
with the spring freshets had away, while Clinton 
was daily waiting for orders to descend with his troops, and 
join Sullivan in their concerted movements upon the In- 
dian towns; Clinton, as the droughts of spmmer came on 
ayy Ace: t himself of throwing a dam across the out- 
let of Otsego lake, the famed source of the Susquehannah. 

“A vast reservoir of water was thus accumulated, and the 
navigation of the river was rendered equally certain and ex- 
peditious; and when at length the orders were received for 
his embarkation, on the ninth of August, his flotilla was not 
only borne triumphantly along upon the pile of impatient 
waters accumulated for the oceasion, but the swelling of the 
torrent beyond the banks caused wide and unexpected de- 
struction to the growing crops of the Indians on their plarta- 
tions at Oghkwaga and its vicinity. They were, moreover, 
greatly affrighted at the sudden and unexpected rise of the 
waters in the dryest season of the year, expecially as there 
had been no rains—attributing the event tu the interposition 
of the ‘Great Spirit,’ who thus showed that he was angry 
with them. The whole expedition was indeed calculated tu 
impress them with terror—as it might have done a more en- 
lightened and less superstitious people. The country was 
wild, and totally uninhabited, excepting by scattered families 
of the Indians, and here and there by some fow of the more 
adventurous white settlers, in the neighborhood of Unadilla. 
The sudden swelling of the river, therefore, bearing upon its 
surge a flotilla of more than two hundred vessels, through a 
region of primitive forests, and upon a stream that had never 
before wafted upon its bosom any craft of greater burden 
than a bark canoe, was a spectacle Which might well appal 
the untutored inhabitants of the regions thus invaded.” 


The junction with Sullivan’s forces was duly effected at 
Tioga, and the army advanced upon the Chemung, where 
the Indians had taken post, determined to risk a general 
battle for their country. Their ground was selected witli 
jotgoment, and they had availed themselves of the skill of 

utler, and other refugee officers, in fortifying it. They 
fought long and antly, but their small arms could not 
aval inst Sullivan’s artillery. 

The battle of the Chemung gave so decisive a blow to 
the power of the Six Nations, that a single day may be said 
to have changed Brant from the leader of a powerful con- 
federacy, to the mere chieftain of a broken and dismem- 
bered clan; for the slanghter of his warriors in the battle 
field, was immediately followed by a devastation of his 
country, so wide and unsparing, that his means of keeping 
together a war party of any size thereafter were effectually 
cut off. We have already glanced at the comparative state 
of civilization to which the Six Nations had attained; and 
we will now show, in a few brief extracts, what ruthless 
measures were adopted to drive them back to the conditivn 
of utter savages. “The Indians,” sai@ Sullivan, “ shall seo 
that there is malice enough in our hearts to destroy every 
thing that contributes to their support.” And well did he 
fulfil his threat: The work of destruction during this ex- 
traordinary campaign was commenced and carried out with 
the most systematic and relentless ferocity. The bare re- 
eital is sutheiontly appalling, without our adding a word of 
comment: 

“On the 28th, an Indian settlement was destroyed, togeth- 
er with fields of corn, and other Indian products yet unhar- 
vested. 

‘* The brigade of General Clinton rejoined the main army 
on the 24 of September, and the whole encamped at Catha- 
rine’s town, which was entirely destroyed on the following 
day, together with the corn-fieids and orchards. The houses, 
thirty in numbes, were burnt. 

‘+ On the 4th, as the army advanced, they destroyed a small 
scattering settlement of eight houses; and two days afier- 
wards reached the more considerable town of Kendaia, con- 
taining about twenty houses neatly built, and well finished. 
These were reduced to ashes, and the army spent nearly a 
day in destroying the fields of corn and the fruit trees. Of 
these there were great abundance, and many of them appear- 
ed to be very ancient. 

‘On the 7th of September, Sullivan crossed the outlet of 
the Seneca lake, and moved in three re _ the town 
of Kanadaseagea—the Seneca capital—cuntaining about sixty 
houses, with gardens, and hl orchards of apple and 
peach trees. A detachment of four hundred men was sent 








down on the west side of the lake, to destroy Gotheseunqie- 
an, and the plantations in the neighborhood ; while at the 
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same time a numberof volunteers, under Colonel Harper, 
made a forced march in the direction of the Cayuga lake, and 
Schoyere. Meantime the residue of the army was 
emy ,on the 8th, in the destruction of the town, together 
wi fruit-trees, and fields of corn and beans. Here, as 
elsewhere, the work of destruction was thorough and com- 
lete. 
Pi The main army then moved forward upon Kanandaigua, 
at which placo it arrived in two days. Here they found 
‘twenty-three very elegant houses, mostly framed, and in 
genefal Targe,’ together with very extensive fields of corn— 
all of which were destroyed. From Kanandaigua they pro- 
ceeded to the smal! town of Honevye, consisting of ten houses, 
which were i »mediately burnt ts the ground. A post was 
established at Honeoye, to maintain which a strong garrison 
was lefi, with the heavy stores and one field-piece. With 
this preeautionary measure the pnekapetbvc ed | to advance 
upon the yet more considerable town of Genesee—the great 
capital of the Western tribes of confederacy aining their 
stores, and their broadest cultivated fields.”—Vol. II. pp. 
25—27. 
*¢ The town of Genesee contained an hundred and twenty- 
ight houses, mostly large and very elegant. It was beauti- 
fally situated, almost encircled with a clear flat, extending a 
number of miles; over w'iich extensive fields of corn were 
waving, together with every kind of vegetable that could be 
conceived.’ But the entire army was immediately engaged 
in destroying it, and the axe and the torch soon transformed 
the whole of that beautiful region’from the character of a 
garden to a scene of drear and sickening desolation. Forty 
Indian towns, the largest containing one hundred and twenty- 
eight houses, were destroyed. Corn, gathered and ungath- 
ered, to the amount of one hundred and sixty thousand bush- 
els, shared the same fate; their fruit-trees were cut down; 
and the Indians were hunted like wild beasts, till neither 
house, nor fruit-tree, nor field of corn, nor inhabitant, re- 
snained in the whole country. The gardens were entiched 
with great quantities of useful vegetables, of different kinds. 
The size of the corn-fields, as well as the high degres of cul- 
tivation in which they were kept, excited wonder; and the 
ears of corn were so remarkably large, that many of them 
measured twenty-two inches in length. numerous were 
the fruit-trees, that in one orchard they cut down fifteen hun- 
dred.”—Vol. II. pp. 33, 34. M 


The brave Iroquois, however, recovered from the dismay 
into which va | had been thrownby their first defeat, before 
such an overwhelming force. They rallied again and again 
before their remorseless invaders. Each hill became a 
rampart; and each valley a fosse, against their advancing 
foes. But no bravery or patriotism could withstand the 
terrible legions of Sullivan. ‘The expedition which he had 
been so long in planning was so thoroughly provided with 
all the munitions, equipments, and engines of war, and his 
troops had been so well chosen to execute the ferocious 
duiy to whieh they were called, that his onward progress 
partook rather of the character of a series of military execu- 
tions, than of martial conflicts. The very streams ran blood, 
and the rocks which walled their banks were dabbled with 
gore. 

“*Mr. John Salmon, late of Livingston county, (N. Y.) 
who was a member of the detachment of the rifle corps in 
this expedition in a letter written for Mary Jemison’s Narra- 
tive, speaks of a stand made by the Indians at a place above 
Newtown called the Narrows—‘ Where,’ he says, ‘ they were 
attacked by our men, who killed them in great numbers, so 
that the sides of the rocks next the river appeared as though 
blood had been poured on them by pailfuls. The Indians 
threw their dead into the river, and escaped the best way they 
could. 


A oe incident, and highly illustrative of Indian char- 
acter, is told in connexion with an account of one of the 
skirmishes in which Brant’s people succeeded in taki 
captive a couple of young Oneidas, who were acting with 
Sullivan’s treops against their countrymen: 

“One of the Indiaus thus taken, was General Sullivan’s 
guide, and had, moreover, been very active in the contest, 
rendering the Americans frequent and important services. 
On that account be was a prisoner of consequence. But 
there was another feature in the case not altogether unworthy 
of note. This faithful Indian had an elder brother engaged 
with the enemy, who, at the beginning of the war, had exert- 
ed all his power to persuade the younger into the British ser- 
vice also, but without success. At the close of this skirmish, 
the brothers met for the first time since their separation, 
when they had respectively chosen to travel different war- 
paths; the younge: a prisoner to the elder. The latter had 
no sooner recognized his brother after the melee, than bis eyes 
kindled with that fierce and peculiar lustre which lights up 
the burning ‘eyes of a savage when meditating vengeance. 
Approaching him haughtily, he spoke as follows: 

“*Brotner! You have merited death! The hatchet or 
the war-club shall finish your career! When 1 begged of you 
to follow me in the fortunes of war, you were deaf tu my 
cries: you spurned my entreaties ! 

“*Brotuer! You have merited death, and shall have 
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their good master, you sharpened your knife, you brightened 
your rifle, and led on out foes to the fields of our fathers ! 
««Brotuer! You have mer'ted death, and shall die by our 
hands! When those rebels had driven us from the fields of 
our fathers to seek out new houses, it was you whocould dare 
to step forth as their pilut, and conduct them even to the 
doors of our wig-wams, to butcher our children and put us to 
death! No crime can be greater! But though you have merit- 
éd death, and shall die on this spot, my hands shall not be 
stained with the bleod of a brother !— Who will strike ?’ 

‘A pause of but a moment ensued. The bright hatchet 
of Little Beard, the sachem of the village, flashed in the air 
like the lightning, and the young Oneida chief was dead at 
his feet.”—Vol. II. pp. 28, 29. 

But enough of these painful details. We have perhaps 
already too Jong kept the reader amidst the revolting scenes 
of savage warfare ; and it is time, before concluding this 
article, to view the character of Brant in other phases than 
as the desperate leader of a gallant though unfortunate 
people. close of the revolutionary war found him an 
outlaw from his native land, and though he repeatedly visit- 
ed it afterward, yet it was long at the risk of his life; and 
even when mingling in the assemblages of the gay and po- 
lite at Albany, New York, and Philadelphia, he was often 
exposed to the peril of assassination. He was obliged to 
make his way through the valley of the Mohawk by stealth, 
or travel under a government escort. Nor was the resi- 
dence in Canada, to which the Mohawk chief retired with 
his tribesmen, free from molestation; and throughout the 
remaining years of his life, he, who had sacrificed the fer- 
tile and ancient seat of his tribe, with all the time-honored 
associations of patriotic feeling, to a mistaken but chival- 
rous sentiment of loyalty, was continually engaged in a pet- 
tifogging correspondence with the officers 0 the crown, to 
maintain the privileges that had been aecorded to his people 
in their new posessions. In the course of these disputes, 
he made another visit to England, and presented himself at 
court to assert his rights in person. He was received with 
a great show of respect—was caressed by the Prince of 
ales, and shared the society of Fox, Burke, and Sheridan 
—but he seems to have gained little of solid moment by 
playing the part of a courtier, judging by the following let- 
ter in relation to so small a matter as his half-pay as a Brit- 
ish officer : 


CAPTAIN BRANT TO SIR EVAN NEPEAN. 


cussion of a subject on which I have often tho 
thoughts were my own, and being so different tren oe 
Pe a oe people, I a Certainly have cap 
ried them with me to rave, had i 
obliging favor. — 1 a0. mosteed ym 
‘“You ask me, then, whether in my opinion ci ‘lization 
favorable to human happiness? In ween to the quan i 
may be answered, that there are degrees of civilization, . 
cannibals to the most polite of European nations, The fia 
tion is not, then, whether a degree of refinement jg ee 
ducive to happiness; but whether you, or the natives of, 
land, have ubtained this happy medium. On this subject 
are at present, I presume, of very different Opinions, te 
will, however, allow me in some respects to have the eon 
tage of you in forming my sentiments. I was, Sir born of 
Indian parents, and lived, while a child, among those whom 
you are pleased to call savages ; I was afterward sent to ling 
among the white people, and educated at one of your schools: 
since which period ‘a have been honored much beyond | , 
deserts, by an acquaintance with a number of princi xl 
acters both in Europe and America. After all this experi 
ence, and after every exertion to divest myself of pre} 
I am obliged to give my opinien in favor of my own people 
I will now, as much as I am able, collect together, and set 
before you, some of the reasons that have influenced 
judgement on ae pays now before us. In the a 
you call civilized, the happiness of the people i constantly 
sacrificed to the splendor Of the empire. Hatten codes of 
criminal and civil laws have had their origin; hence 
dungeons and prisons. I will not enlarge on an idea 804i 
ular in civilized life, and perhaps disagreeable to you, and 
will only observe, that among us we have no prisons; we 
have no pompous parade of courts; we have no written lam: 
and yet judges are as highly revered amongst us as they ae 
amung you, and their decisions are as much reganled, 
‘ Property, to say the least, is as well guarded, andcrimes 
are as impartially punished. We have among us no splendid 
vil'ains above the control of our laws. Daring wickedness 
here never suffered to triumph over helpless innocence, 
The estates of widows and orphans are never devoured by 
enterprising sharpers. In a word, we have no robbery under 
the color of law. No person among us desires any other re. 
ward for performing a brave and worthy activn, but the con- 
sciousness of having served his nation. Our wise men ar 
called Fathers; they truly sustain that character, Theyar 





“* Sir :—Since I had the pleasure of seeing you last, I have 
been thinking a great deal about the half-pay, or pension, 
which you and I have talked about. 

“ T am really sorry that I ever mentioned such a thing to 
you. It was really owing to promises made to me by certain 
persons several times during the late war, that I should al- 
ways be supported by the government, at war or peace. #At 
that time I never asked any body to make me such a prom- 
ise. It was of their own free will. 


~ “ When I joined the English at the beginning of the war, 
it was purely on accuunt of my forefathers’ engagements with 
the king. I ulways looked upon these engagements, or cove- 
nants, between the king and the Indiun nations, as a sacred 
thing, Therefore I was not to be frightened by the threats of 
the rebels at that time. I assure you I had no other view in 
it. And this was my real case from the beginning. 
‘* However, after this, the English gave me pay and a com 
mission from the commander-in-chief, which I gladly receiv- 
ed as a mark of attention, though I never asked for it; and I 
believe my trouble and risks was of equal value to the marks 
of attention I received: I am sure not too much in the eyes 
of the Indians, or I should not have accepted them, as I 
should be sorry to raise jealousies. My meaning for men- 
tioning those things to you, is because I saw there was some 
difficulty on your part how to act on this head relative to 
half-pay or pensionj—and when it does not seem clear, I 
shquid be sorry to accept it. Therefore I beg you will say 
no more about it ;—for was [ to get it when there were doubts 
about the propriety of it, I should not be happy. For which 
reason I think it is best to go without it. 
“T am now, Sir, to beg you will return my best thanks to 
government for what they [have] done for me, and am, Sir, 
“Yonr most obedient, humble servant, 
“Josrra Brant. 

“To Sir Evan Nepean, Under Secretary, at Home.” 

Returning again to his native shores, Brant seems to 
have passed some time in the apparently irreconcilable du- 
ties of translating parts of Scripture into his native tongue, 
and encouraging a hgstile spirit among the western tribes, 
by binding them together in a grand confederacy, which 
should be strong enough to set at nought the power of the 
United States, and even make itself independent of Eng- 
land. He still, however, kept up.a friendly correspond- 
ence with many of the-first men in the country. And par- 
ticularly with ident Wheelock, of Dartmouth College, 
under whose care he placed his sons to be educated. The 
following letter, giving his opinion upon imprisonment for 
debt, and written about this season, shows how far the In- 
dian sachem was in advance of the civilized world upon a 
most important point of jurisprndence : 








your deserts! When the rebels raised their hatchets to fight 





“* My dear Sir—Your letter came safe to hand. To give 


always accessible, I will not say to the meanest of ourpéople, 
for we have none mean but euch as render themselves so by 
their vices. 


‘“‘ The palaces and prisons among you form a most dread- 
ful contrast. Go to the former places, and you will see per. 
haps a deformed piece of earth assuming airs that become 
none but the Great Spirit above. Go to one of your prisons; 
here description utterly fails! Kill them, if you please; kill 
them, too, by tortures ; but let the tortures last no longer than 
aday. Those you call savages, relent; the most furious o 
our tormentors exhausts his rage in a few hours, and die 
patches his unhappy victim with a sudden stroke. Perhaps 
it is eligible that incorrigible offe.ders should sometimes be 
cut off. Let it be done in a way that is not degrading to he 
man nature. Let such unhappy men have an opportanity, 
by their fortitude, of making an atonement in some measut 
for the crimes they have committed during their lives. 


‘« But for what are many of your prisoners confined !—f« 
debt !—astonishing !—and will you ever again call the India 
nations cruel? Liberty, to a rational creature, as much 
ceeds property, as the light of the sun does that of the mos 
twinkling star. But you put them on a level, to the everlas 
ing disgrace of civilization. I knew, while I lived amoy 
the white people, many of the most amiable contract debu, 
and [ dare say with the best intentions. Both parties,« 
the time of the contract, expect to find their advantage. The 
debtor, we will suppose, by a train of unavoidable mise 
tunes, fails; here 1s no crime, nor even a fault;. and yt 
your laws put it in the power of the creditor to throw le 
debtor into prison and confine him there for life: e/pusih 
ment infinitely worse than death to a brave min! Av! 
seriously declare, I had rather die by the most severe tarurs 
ever inflicted on this continent, than languish in one-of yor 
prisons fora single year. Great Spirit of the Univent- 
and do you call yourselves Christians? Does thenthe eligi 
of Him whom you call your Saviour, inspire this spirit, a 
lead to these practices? Surely no. It is recorded of bis, 
that a bruised reed he never broke. Cease, then, 
yourselves Christians, lest you publish tothe world : yy 


pocrisy. Cease, too, to call other nations savage, ya 
are tenfold more the children of cruelty than theye"¥6 


II. pp. 481, 483. ; 

Both the style and the tone of thought of this letters 
sufficiently elevated ; but the former is p ‘ner 
esting, as marking the improvements Brant bad made! 
composition, since his enlarged intercourse with the 
This improvement will be seen by those who 
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ters scattered throughout these volumes, to have bee* 
distinctly progressive as to mark the genuine 
while they show the skill which the ‘noble ¥ 
have attained if he had not labored under the di 





you entire satisfaction, I must, I perceive, enter into the dis- 


of a very imperfect education. We have seen 
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his upon business matters, and have some in our po- 
gession, where this improvement is equally marked, both in 
the hand-writing and the style. 

For the labors and vicissitudes of the closing years of the 
protracted life of Thayendanegea, as well as for many a ro- 
mantic incident that marked his career in its prime, we re- 
fer our readers to the work before us; which has been no- 
ticed in this desultory manner for the special purpose of 
not ing the author in his vocation, but of inducing 
our readers to resort to, and familiarize themselves with, a 
valuable but much neglected portion of American history. 
There is too, in these volumes, a mass of general informa- 
on upon affairs not immediately connected with their sub 
ject-matter, and therefore often out of place, but equally 
novel and curious in its character. Among other things of 
political interest, some new light is thrownupon the famous 
controversy of ‘the New Hampshire Grants,’ which nearly 

iled the States of New York and Vermont in a most 
us feud. Notwithstanding the value that may at- 
to these new facts, however, their introduction would 
pot add to the lite: character of the work, if ‘The Life 
of Brant’ were criticised as a regular biographical compo- 
sition. Indeed, our author's mode of treating his subject- 
watter throughout is rambling and discursive ; scenes and 
with which his hero had no connexion, are con- 
tinually interwoven with the main relation, and historical 
events or local incidents simultaneously transpiring in dif- 
ferent seetions of the Union, are laboriously weir to- 
after a fashion which may prove very beneficial to 
some future compiler of American chronology, but which 
seems to us singularly ill-advised in a work of the kind. A 
of cotemporary events might indeed have been 
to advantage at the end of each chapter, in a sepa- 
rate section by themselves ; but, as they are now present- 
ed, they give occasionally a tedious and cumbersome char- 
acter to volumes, which, if relieved from these trite and 
foreign details, would be found as entertaining throughout 
as they are now deeply interesting in portions. Other 
parts, again, might be amplified to advantage. ‘The ma- 
terials are so abundantly rich that the author could never 
have been accused of book-making had he enlarged upon 
the thrilling scenes he frequently describes, by adding those 
topegraphical details—the minute descriptions of scene: 
and ounds, which add so much to the life-like reality 
of either historical or fabulous narrative. As a whole, 
however, we have found the Life of Brant not only what, 
for want of a better phrase, is called ‘a very readable book,’ 
but we are disposed to regard it as an essentially valuable 
one, and a very important addition to our historical libra- 
ries. It abounds in varied and thrilling incident. It records 
many strong and pecals traits of national and individual 
character ; while the laborious and persevering researches 
ofthe compiler has brought together a mass of historical 
documents, personal anecdotes, original letters, and ex- 
tracts from manuscript journals, which, but for his ingen- 
ious labors, had perhaps never seen the light. 

Of the style of the composition, our readers can judge 
from the extracts we have given. Though unequal, it is 
always respectable—frequently exceedingly good. And, 
sometimes—as in the descriptions of the battle of Oriskany, 
and Clinton’s romantic descent of the Susquehannah— 
equally graphic and spirited. We have one fault to find 
with our author’s phraseology, however, in which we deem 
amost important particular. ‘Throughout the work, we 
continually find the phrases ‘ Indian king,’ ‘ royal family,’ 

* ‘noble descent,’ ‘ Indian princess,’ &c. &c., as applied to 
the leading characters of the Six Nations. Such epithets 
have always been in use among the English, when speak- 
ing of our forest chieftains, and from the days of the Spec- 
tator to the cockney periodical contributors of our time, we 
find the same terms adopted as a matter of course. ‘This 
is no excuse, however, for an American writer, engaged 
upon a grave historical work. Mr. Stone, however, has 
done more than merely give in to the use of these misap- 
plied phrases ; he seems to cherish the childish associations 
connected with them with peculiar fondness, and drags 
them in wherever he would fain give dignity to his subject. 

Now, the letter that we have last quoted from Brant’s own 

is the best evidence as to what was the real basis of 
personal distinction among the Iroquois; and these vol- 
umes give another proof of the tenure by which his power 
was held, in the controversy with Red Jacket and his party, 
when that chieftain sought to degrade the old warrior from 
his rank of principal sachem of the Six Nations. The life 
of Red Jacket, who, in his turn, many years afterwards, 
was actually so degraded, and subsequently restored to his 
ts, is a still more recent proof of the absence of that 
itary inalienable prerogative among the head men of 
uois, which constitutes the prince or noble of the 
wo But let us go back to an earlier day, and see 
what Governor Colden says, though himself an enthusias- 
tic loyalist, cherishing all the feudal associations and preju- 
of a Scotsman of ancient family : 

“The Five Nations, as their name denotes, consists of so 
Many tribes or nations joined together in a league or confed- 
‘racy, like the United Provinces, and without any superior- 

©ne over the other. * * * * Each of these nations is 

*gain divided into three tribes or families, who distinguish 


ters of 





+ ‘These blemishes, however, will doubtless all Seppe 











the bear, and the wolf; and the sachems, or old men of these 
tribes, put this ensign or mark of their family to every pub- 
lic paper when they sign it.” 

Again : 

“ Each of these nations is an absolute republic by itself, 
and every castle in each nation makes an independent repub- 
lic, and is governed in all public affairs by its own sachems. 
[The boasted township system, for which De Tocqueville 
gives New England so much credit, is not better defined in 
its organization thau this.] The authority of these rulers is 
gained by, and consists wholly in, the opinion the rest of the 
nation have of their wisdom and integrity. Their leaders 
and captains, in like manner, obtain their authority by the 
general opinion of their courage and conduct, and lose it by 
a failure in those virtues.” 


There is nothing here of a race of nobles, an hereditary 
aristocracy—nothing that approaches to the generally ac- 
-_— idea of princely eye coees that prevents the 
title of ‘ king,’ as applied to these old sagamores, from be- 
ing an utter misnomer. 

ose who regarded the Iroquois as a nation of perfect 
savages, seem to have thought that monarchy must neces- 
sarily exist among them, in order that the will of a prince 
might stand in lieu of written law, to keep up even a sha- 
dow of government among them. But while the vaunted 
constitution of England is itself‘ unwritten,’ how many of 
the rights and privileges of her subjects exist by prescrip- 
tion merely? and, like England these red foresters had ‘a 
common law,’ as imperative as hers. ‘They have certain 
customs,’ says Colden, ‘ which they observe in their public 
transactions with other nations, and in their private affairs 
among themselves, which it is scandalous for any one 
among them not to observe, and these always draw after 
—e either public or private resentment when they are 

roke.’ 

Words are often things; and an historical writer, above 
all others, should be careful how he uses them. In the in- 
sect and animal kingdoms, we can often discover some 
analogy to thesystems of government most prevalent among 
men. The herd of stags has its king, and the hive of bees 
its queen ; nor, if we recollect aright, was.a republic known 


TY || in zoology, until the beaver of America was introduced to 


the European naturalist. But the philosopher who investi- 
gates the habits of that most sagacious of quadrupeds, would 
lose weight with us, if he introduced the state titles of other 
systems into their free commonwealth. The wise Iroquois, 
who commended the example of the enduring, wary, and 
pains-taking beaver, to his children in a hundred simple 
parables, is not beholden to one who merges the peculiar 
characteristics of his race in an idle verbiage, borrowed from 
a strange people. 


in the great history of the Six Nations, upon which our 
author is now said to be engaged, and for which the pre- 
sent most interesting work will induce the public to look 
with eagerness. The broken and degenerate remains of 
the confederates that still survive in this state, are even now 
on their way to the far west. Their nations are split up 
into fragments. Many have already passed beyond the 
great lakes. Some have long since established themselves 
upon the Saskatchiwine river, beyond Lake Winnipeg. 
Others have more recently sat down near the ancient coun- 

of the Menomonies, and attempted to resume their agri- 
cultural labors upon the borders of Wisconsin. Some are 
amalgamated with the rude savages of the upper Mississippi, 
and some, enlisting themselves in the service of the great 
Fur Company of the North-West, find a shifting and pre- 
carious home near their stations amid the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Theirindividual prowess is there well known tothe 
terrible Black Feet, and their blood may hereafter assert it- 
self in the mixed race of the Bois Brules, so rapidly grow- 
ing formidable among those wilds. Of their military might 
as a nation, scarcely a trace remains. The last glimmering 
of their ancient warlike spirit, of which we heard, was at 
the out-breaking of the Texian war, when a young chief, 
an educated man, and bred to the bar, offered to lead three 
hundred Seneca rifles to the support of that cause; in 
which, however, he was ultimately dissueded from embark- 
ing with his people. _ With this tribe, to whose mellifluous 
dialect the western part of our State is indebted for the beau- 
tifulnames of its lakesand rivers—the glory of ‘The United 
People,’* lingered longest. But the last few years have 


witnessed the decease of their only remaining warrior and || 


orator—the veteran CorypLaNTER, and the eloquent Rep 


* Aganuschion is thus rendered by Colden. Charlevoix, who writes 
the word Agonnousioni, derives the term ‘from their superior skill 
and taste in architecture.’ The importance they attached to their 
confederated government, was emphatically set forth ata treaty held 
in Pennsylvania in 1744, where the leading orator of the Five Nations 
addressed the deputies from the different English colonies in these 
terms; “ We heartily recommend union and a g agreement be- 
tween you, our brethren. Never disagree, but — a strict friend- 
ship for one another ; and thereby you, as well as we, will become the 
stronger. Our wise forefathers established amity and friendship 
among the Five Nations. This has made us formidable, and has given 
us great weight and authority with the neighboring nations. e are 
a powerful confederacy; and by your ing the same means 
which our wise forefathers purs ce will acquire fresh strength 
and refore, whatever befalls you, never fall out with one 
’s History of the Five Nations. 


wer. 









themeelves by three different arms or ensigns—the tortoise, 















| Jacxer, ape descended to the tomb stricken in 

years; yet ami changes of scene and circumstance 
around them, cherishing the peeuliar institutions of their 
people till the last. ‘Their ancient men, who have beheld 
the former glory and youaeey of their country, and who 
have heard from the mouths of their ancestors, the heroic 
achievements of their countrymen, weep like infants when 
they speak of the fallen condition of the nation. They 
however derive some consolation from a prophecy of an- 
cient origin and universal currency among them—that the 
man of America will, atsome future time, regain hisascend- 
eney, = expel the man of Europe from this western hem- 
isphere.’ 


t De Witt Clinton. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 

SONG OF THE PRAIRIE. 
On! fly to the prairie, sweet maiden, with me, 
As n, and as wide, and as wild as the sea! 
Its m of velvet the summer winds ride, 
And rank grass is waving in billowy pride. 
The city’s a prison too narrow for thee; 
Then away to the prairies so boundless and free! 
Where the sight is not checked till the prairie and skies, 
In harmony blending, commingle their dyes. 


The fawns in the meadow-fields fearlessly play ; 
Away to the chase, lovely maiden, omnel 
Bound, bound to thy courser, the bison is near! 
And list to the tramp of the light-footed deer. 


Let England exult in her dogs and her chase: 
Oh! what's a king’s park to this limitless space ? 
No fences to leap, and no thickets to tarn— 

No owners to injure—no furrows to spurn. 


But, softly as thine on the carpeted hall, 

Is heard the light foot of the courser to fall; 
And close matted grass no impression receives, 
As ironless hovfs bound aloft from the leaves. 


Oh, fly to the prairie !—the eagle is there: 

He gracefully wheels in the cloud-speckled air; 
And timidly hiding her delicate young, 

The prairie-hen hushes her beautiful song. 

Oh, fly to the prairie, sweet n'aiden, with me! 
The vine and the prairie-rose blossom for thee; 
And hailing the moon in the prairie-propt sky, 
The mocking-bird echoes the katy-did's cry. 


Let Mexicans boast of their herds and their steeds : 
The free prairie-hunter no shepherd-boy needs ; 
The bison, like clouds, overshadow tle place, 

And the wild spotted coursers invite to the chase. 


The citizen picks at his turtle and fowls, 

And stomachless over his fricassee growle: 

We track the wild turkey; the rifle supplies 
The food for the board, and the stomach to prize, 


The farmer may boast of his grass and his grain: 
He sows them iu labor, and reaps them in pain; 
But here the deep soil no exertion requires— 
Enriched by the ashes, and cleared by the fires, 


Then fly to the prairie in wonder, and gaze, 

As sweeps o’er the grass the magnificent blaze; 
The world cannot boast more romantic a sight— 
A continent flaming, and oceans of light ! 


The woodman delights in his trees and his shade: 
But see! there's no sun on the cheek of his maid; 
His flowers are faded, his blossoms are pale, 

And mildew is riding his vapory gale. 

Then fly to the prairie!—no bush to obscure, 

No marsh to exhale, and no ague to cure. 
Translucent and fresh comes the grass-scented 
Unchilled by the mountain—unbroken by trees. 


Sublime from the north he descends in bis wrath, 
And scatters the reeds in his snow-covered path; * 
Or, loaded with incense, steals in from the west, 
As bees from the prairie-rose fly to their nest. 


Oh, fly to the prairie! for freedom is there— 

Love lights not that home with the torch of despair; 
No wretch to entreat, and no lord to deny— 

No gossips to alander—no neighbor to pry. 


But straggling not there the heart’s impulse to hide, 
Love leaps like the fount from the erystal-rock side, 
And strong as its adamant, pure as ils spring, 
Waves wildly in sunbeams his rose-colored wing, 


Gasrous State or THE Eartu.—Though the mind, ac- 
tomed to philosophical inquiries, may find it difficult to 
| comprehend the idea that this planet once existed in a gase- 

ous state, this difficulty will vanish upon considering the 
changes the materials of which it iscomposed must constant- 
‘ly undergo. Water offers a familiar example of a substance 
| existing on the surface of the globe, in the separate states of 
rock, fluid and vapor, for water consolidated into ice is as 
much a rock as granite or the adamant; and as we shall 
hereafter have occasion to remark, has the power of preserv- 
ing for ages the animals and vegetables that may be therein 
embedded. Yet, upon an increase of temperature, the le- 
ciers of the Alps, and the icy pinnecles of the arctic circles, 
disappear; and, bya degree of heat still higher, might be re- 
adived fi into vapor; and by other agencies might be separated 
into two invisible gases, oxygen and hydrogen. Metals may, 
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in like manner, be converted into gases; and in the labora- 
tory of the chemist, sll kinds of matter pasa easily through 
every grade of transmutation, from the most dense and com- 
pact to an wrifurm state, We cannot, therefore, refuse our 
assent to the conclusion, that the entire of our globe might be 
resolved into a permanently gaseous form, merely by the dis- 
solution of the existing combinations of matter. . 
Maatell’s Wonders of Geology. 


From the Long Island Star. 
SONG—THE BRIGHT BLUE SEA. 


Happy the lot That he has oft 
him whose cot Seen from aloft 

Stands by the bright bluesea!| Lie like tranquillity, 

If there be one Sweetly at rest 

Beneath the sun Upon the breast 
Supremely blest, ‘tis he Of the pearly bright blue sea. 

Phat site before 

His cottage door, But there was one 
With childhood on his knee,| _ Sweet spot alone 


Watching the waves That, like attraction true, 


Leap from the caves His eo — soul 
i : Unto that pole 
Of the over bright Gino sen; | sii, toad affections drew: 
Whose sails are furled It was the green 
Beside the world Enchanted scene 


Of waters he hath roved— 


Upon Long Island's lea, 
Whose anchor cast, 


Where his own cot 


Secure and fust, Uproee, I wot, 
Upon the sp»t beloved. Down by the bright blue sea. 
In youthful days, 
Amid the maze There he has moored 
Of ocean's revelry, His ship, and stored 
When, long exiled The trophies he has won; 
From home, he toiled Bright gems are those 
Over the bright blue sea, He proudly shows— 
A daughter and a son. 
Oh! many are ’Tis there he lives, 
The isles that bear And all receives— 


The citron and the clove— 
Whose day and night 
Glow with delight, 

And melody, and love— 


A sailor frank and free ; 
He asks no more 
But the friendly roar 
Of his beautiful blue sea. 
1.0. T. 





“ Hart Cotumsia.”—Our popular American song ‘Hail 
Columbia’ it is known was written many years ago by 
Judge Hopkinson of Philadelphia, but the circumstances 
under which it was written are not known. It appears by 
a recent statement in a Philadelphia paper that a play actor 
and vocalist, named Fox, called upon Mr. H. one day in 
the year 1798 for an original.song, to the tune of the Presi- 
dent’s March, to be sung at his benefit. Mr. H. retired to 
his study, (says the history,) and in a short time wrote the 
first verse and chorus, which were submitted to Mrs. Hop- 
kinson, who sang them to a piano accompaniment, and 

roved the measure and music to be compatible and in 

eeping. In this way the second and other verses were 
written; and when Fox returned in the evening, he re- 
ceived with delight the song as it now stands. The follow- 
ing morning small handbills and placards announced that 
Mr. Fox would sing a new patriotic song, &c. The thea- 
tre was crowded ; song was sung, and received with 
rapture ; it was repeated eight times, and again encored— 
and when sung the ninth time, the whole audience stood 
up and joined in the chorus. Night after night Hail Co- 
lumbia cheered the visiters of the theatre, and in a very few 
days it was the universal song of the boys in the streets.— 
Nor was the distinguished author forgotten. The street in 
which he resided was on one occasion crowded, and Hail 
Columbia broke on the stillness of midnight from five hun 
dred patriotic voices. 

NAUTICAL THEOLOGY, WITH TOUCHES OF NATURE. 

“Mr. Leach !” 

“ Captain Truck !” 

** Do you ever pray?” 

“I have done such a thing in my time, sir; but, since I 
have sailed with you, I have been taught to work first and 

ray afterward ; and, when the difficulty has been gotten over 

the work, the prayers have commonly seemed surplusage.”” 

~“ You should then take to your thanksgivings. I think 
your grandfather was a parson, Leach ?” 

‘‘Yes, he was, sir; and I have been told your father fol- 
lowed the same trade.” 

“You have been told the truth, Mr. Leach. My father 
was as meek, and picus, and humble a Christian as ever 
thumped a pulpit. A poor man, and, if truth must be spo- 
ken, a poor preacher too; but a zealous one, and thoroughly 
devout. I ran away from him at twelve, and never passed 
a week at atime under his roof afterward. He could do 
little for me, for he liad little education and no money, and, 
I believe, carried on the businecs pretty much by faith. He 
was a good man, Leach. notwithstanding there might be a 
little of a take-in for such a person to set up as a teacher; 
and as for my mother, if there ever was a pure spirit on 
earth, it was in her body!” 

“ Ay, that’s the way commonly with the mothers, sir.” 

“She taught me to pray,” added the captain, speaking a 
little thick ; ‘‘ but since I’ve been in this Lendon line, to own 








“ This is the way with all of us. It is my upinion, Captain 
Truck, these London and Liverpool liners will have a gvod 
many lost souls swer for.” 

“Ay, ay, if we could put it on them, it would do well 
enough; but my hunest old father always maintained that 
every man must stand in the gap left by bis own sins; though 
he did assert, also, that we were all foreordained to sha 
our Courses starboard or port, evenbefore we were launched.” 

“« That doctrine makes an easy tide’s-way of life; for I see 
no great use ina man’s carrying sail and jamming himself 
up in the wind, to claw off immoralities, when he knows he 
is to fetch up on them after all his pains.” 

“T have worked all sorta of traverses to get hold of this 
matter, and never could make any thing of it. It is harder 
than logarithms. If my father had been the only one to 
teach it, I should have thought less about it, for he was ne 
scholar, and might have been paying it out just in the way of 
business; but then, my mother believed it, body and soul, and 
she was too good a woman to stick long to a course that had 
not truth to back it.” 

‘Why not believe it heartily, sir, and let the wheel fly? 
Ons gets to the end of the v’y’ge on this tack as well as on 
another.” Cooper's new work. 


James Montcomery, THE Port.—Mr. Montgomery won 
his laurels amidst a crowd of competitors; the Muses were 
holding their carnival. Campbell had delighted all, in whose 


masculine music of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” Rogers won 
the heart with a tenderer tune, a more plaintive note, and a 
more polished versification—the very luxury of sound. 
Southey entranced us with the gardens of eastern fiction. 


Mix Sickness.—The following account of the + 
sickness’ which bas been so fatal io some parts of ot 
is from a correspondent ofan Indiana paper: ™ 
“‘ At Logansport, on the banks of the Wabash, I ' 
tioned by an elderly lady against using either milk, tone sad 
beef, on my way to Vincennes. As a reason for her caution ~ 
she informed me that the milk sickness was common jn. 
State. I had heerd of it before, but knew little of jt, 
informed me that very many deaths occurred ann 

dreadful malady. There is a difference of opinion as.t9 the 
cause that produces it; but the general opinion is thatit iy 
occasioned by the yellow oxyd of arsenic in the low ground 
and woodland, and particularly near the Wabash river. rl 
that some weed, (yet unknown) imbibes the poison, and whes 
eaten by cattle, causes them to quiver, stagger and die withia 
a few hours. If cows eat it, the milk is poisoned, or butter 
that is made from the milk; and it is also-as sure death to 
those who use the milk or butter as it is to the snimal the 
eats the weed. Great care ia taken to bury such cattleas die 
with it; for if dogs, &c. eat their flesh, they share the tame 
fate, and it operates upon them as violently as upon the eres. 
ture that was first affected with it. The butcher 

in this State, runs the victim of his knife a mile, to heat the 
blood, and if it has eaten the weed, it will at once on 
ping, quiver and shake ; if it does nut it is considered safety 
butcher, and this is the uniform test, even when beef 


cattle 
ears the melody of our Augustan age still lingered, with the | Show no signs of having eaten the weed. Indiana is notalon 
'in this misfortune, there have been many cases in some parts 


of Ohio, and south of St. Louis and other of the southwestern, 
States. I have seen many farms with comfortable 
on and improvements entirely abandoned, and their 








Wordsworth recalled our steps to the sylvan haunts, the 
glimmering lanes, the rustic springs, the by-way flowers, and 
all the thousand fountains of sensibility and nature. Cole- 
ridge, too, had called the children from their play, and the 
old men fiom the chimney corner, to listen to the mysterious 
adventures of ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner;” and the blood rushed 
to the maiden’s cheek at the gentle tale of the affectionate 
Genevieve. Crabbe held up the mirror to the harsh features 
of the most biting penury, and unlocked the sympathies of 


fled into other quarters to avoid the dreadful curse. Andyet 
I confess I have never seen any section of the c 

tior in soit to the land adjoining the Wabash, and this is the 
ealy objection to it.” 





Proresson Porson.—Porson was once travelling ing 
stage-coach, when a young Oxonian, fresh from college, was 
amusing the ladies with a variety of talk, and amongst other 
things with a quotetion, as he said from Sophocles. A Greek 








the bosom with his simple “Annals of the Poor.” Atsucha 
season as this, and when the sky was on fire with the glare 
of Byron’s reputation, Mr. Montgomery solicited the suf- 
feages of the public and obtained them slowly but certainly. 
His was a species of poetry which steals gradually over the 
heart with a sober and soothing influence. He tempted the 
painter with no story of Arcadian valley, illumined by antique 
pageantry; nor seduced the enthusiast with a legend of ven- 
geance or of passion; he brought nothing but what Purity 
might have written, nothing but what Lucretia might re- 
hearse. ‘* What muy become of hia name or his writings,” 
is the remark of the poet in the preface to his collected 
works, ‘‘it is not for him to anticipate here; he has honestl? 
endeavored to serve his own generation; and, on the whole, 
has been careful to leave nothing behind him to make the 
world worse for his having existed in it.” 

Never will it be known, said Cowper, till the day of judge- 
ment, what he has done who has written a book. That ami- 
able writer felt that the author was treasuring up a life with- 
in a life, condensing and distilling his intellectual spirit for 
the benefit or the destruction of future ages. Mr. Mont- 
gomery has directed his compesitions mainly to the delight 
and the improvement of the young, employing the golden 
chains of a graceful and cultivated fancy to draw up their 
contemplations above the cloud of sense. He has met with 
his reward even here, in the admiration and esteem of the 
wise and the good. It is not. therefore, to adopt the image- 
ry of his beautiful tribute to Burns, upon his literary talents 
alone that we love to dwell, whether we compare him to the 
humming-bird gliding over flowers—the eagle, with thunder 
in his train—the wood-lark, filling the heavens with music— 
or the nightingale, melting our hearts with love ; for none of 
these faculties in particular do we dwell upon his character ; 
it is rather for his noble advocacy of virtue and detestation of 
vice, that devotion delights to hail her ‘ Bird of Paradise.’ 

Church of England Quarterly Review. 


PaRLIAMENTARY RecoLtEections —When Lord London- 
derry was in his ordinary mood, he was very tiresgme—so 
slow and he.vy, bis sentences only half formed, his matter 
so confined : like what is said of the French army in the Mos- 
cow retreat, when horse, foot, and carriages of all sorts were 
huddled together, helter-skelter; yet, when he was tho- 
roughly warmed and excited, he was often very fine, very 
statesmanlike, and seemed to rise quite into another man. 
One general impression of Sheridan was, that he came to 
the house with his flashes prepared and ready to let off. He 
avoided encountering Pitt in unforeseen debating, but when 
forced to it usually came off well. Fox was often truly won- 
derful. He would begin at full tear, and roll on for hours 
together, without tiring either himself or us. Pitt talked a 
great deal among his friends. Fox, in general society, was 
quiet and unassuming. Sheridan was a jolly companion, and 
told good stories, but has been overrated as a wit by Moore. 
Fox was truly amiable in private life, and great allowance 








per pee I son bes little time for ony thing but hard work, 
until, for want of practice, praying hes got to tea the | 
hardest things I can turn my mind to.” 7 ! 


ought to be made for him; his father was a profligate politi- 





| quotation, and in a coach, too, roused our slumbering Proles 
| sor, from a kind of dog sleep, in a snug corner of the vehicle, 
| Shaking his ears and rubbing his eyes, “I think, young gen 
tleman,” said he, “you favored us just now witha 
from Sophocles: I do nct happen to recollect it there.” “Ob, 
sir, replied our tyro, “ the quotation is word for word, as | 
have repeated it, in Sophocles too; but I suspect sir, that it 
is some time since you were at college.” The Professor, 
plying his hand to his great coat and taking out a onal 
pocket edition of Sophocles, quietly asked him “if he would 


little book.” After rummaging the leaves for some time he te- 
plied, ‘“* Upon second thoughts, I now recollect that the 
sage is in Euripedes.” ‘Then perhaps, sir,” said the 
fessor, putting his hand again into his pocket; and 

him a similar edition of Euripedes, “‘ you will be so good as 
to find it for me in that little book.” The young Oxonianre 
turned again to his task, but with no better success. The 
tittering of the ladies informed him that he had got “intos 
hobble. At last, ‘‘ Bless me, sir,” said he, ‘ how dull Iam! 
I now recollect—yes, yes, I perfectly remember—that the 
passage is in Eschylus.” The inexorable Professor returned 
again to bis inexhaustible pocket, and was in theact of hand 
ing him Zschylus, when our astonished freshman vociferated, 
“Stop the coach, halloa, coachman, let me out, I sey, ir 
stantly—let me out! There’s a fellow here who has got the 
whole Bodleian library in his pocket.” London Courier. 





Uses or a Footometer:—I am astonished that thew 
ministers neglect the common precaution of a foolometer, 
with which no public man should be unprovided! I meanthe 
acquaintance and society of three or four British fools, a8 
test of public opinion. Every Cabinet Minister should judge 
of all his measures by his fuolometer. as a navigator 
or shortens sail by the barometer iuhis cabin. I havea vey 
valuable instrument of that kind myself, which I have usd 
for many years; and-I would be bound to predict, withthe 
utmost nicety, by the help of this machine, the precise effect 
which any measure would produce upon public opinion= 
Mr. Fox very often used to say, ‘I wonder what Lord B, 
will think of this.” Lord B. happened to be a very stupid 
person, and the curiosity of Mr. Fox’s friends was 
excited to know why he attached such importance to te 
opinion of such an ordinary common-place person. “His 
opinion,” said Mr. Fox, ‘is of much more importance thes 
y‘u are aware of, He is an exact representative of all com 
mon-place English prejudices, and what Lord B. thioks of 
any measure, the great majority of English people willthiak 
of it.” It would be a good thing if every cabinet of 
phers had a Lord B. among them. Rev. Sydney Smith: 





Weppixe-Nicut or Gronor 1V.—In the ‘ Life and Time 
of George IV.’ is this paragraph :-—“ Judge,” said his moveb- 
abused wife, ‘what it was to have a drunken husban 
one’s wedding-day, and one who passed the greater 








cian, and allowed him as much money to gamble with asever 
he wished. Wilberforce. | 


his bridal-night under the grate where he fell, and whetel 
left him !” a 


be kind enough to show him the passage in question in that - 
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As, however, it would fill five of our columns, it is impos- 
sible that we should find room for it at this season, when 

long political articles are not generally relished ; and we 
have therefore thought best to present a clear abstract of its 
positions and doctrines. ‘The Address sets forth— 

1. That recent events have exerted, and are likely still 
farther to exert, a great influence over the political eondi- 
tion of the country ; and that they render a full exposition 
of political principles desirable. 

2. That the Peopie have been led to expect too much re- 
lief from the doings of the present Congress. 

3. That the parties which now exist are substantially 
those which existed at the framing of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and that the friends of the Sub-Treasury scheme are 
identical with the Democracy of 1798, and so of its oppo- 
nents. 

4. That the policy of chartering a new National Bank is 
essentially the question which now divides and agitates the 
country. The opponents of the Sub-Treasury scheme are 
at heart laboring for the creation of such a Bank. 

5. That, in the view of the ‘Republican Members,’ Con- 
gress has no power to charter such a Bank. 

6. That the creation of such a Bank would virtually place 
the whole Banking interest of the country, and the thou- 
sand other important interests depcndent on it, under the 
control of one great Corporution. 

7. That a Treasury Bank would be equally objectionable 
with a Bank owned by individual stockholders. 

8. That the true way to cut off extravagance in the Gov- 
ernment is to lessen its receipts, so that there shall be no 
money to spend in idle projects or official prodigality. 

9. That the extinguishment of the Indian title to lands, 
&c. will soon allow a considerable reduction of the Nation- 
al expenditures. 

10. That the system of depositing the Public Money in 
Banks has a strong tendency to increase the amount of the 
surplus on hand—such being the interest of the Banks. 

ll. That it is expedient and proper that the Government 
should keep its own money in the hands of its own officers, 
and not allow it to be used by Banks or individuals. 

12. That such a system will be less favorable to the ex- 
tension of Executive power than the old plan of Bank De- 
posite. 

18. That the Sub-Treasury project is not “a union of 
the purse and the sword,” nor any thing like it. 

14. That it is not a measure of hostility to the Banks. 

15. Nor yet to a sound currency, but the reverse. 

16. Nor yet to the rights of property, properly under- 
stood. 

17. Neither is it calculated to enforce a metallic cur- 
rency. 

The argument on this subject is summed up as follows: 

“Tn fine, with the exception of a very small number, who 
‘re in favor of depositing the public money specially in 

ks, the question at issue between us and those who favor 

a — in the Banks, may be stated thus: 

“Tuer wish to have the public money deposited in Banks, 
not to be kept by them, but to be lent out for private use. WE 
Gre opposed to len7ing out the public money for private 
“ses; and effectually to prevent it, are in favor of having 
it kept by public officers under heavy bonds and securities 
Not to use it or suffer it to be used for any private purpose 

r, and to pay it out only in pursuance of appropria- 
tions made by law, as prescribed in the Constitution.” 


Address. We now propose to offer a few equally brief 
comments on a few points embraced in it—the numbers re- 
ferring to the successive propositions as they are set forth 
above: 

3. Under this head, the Address says, “We adhere to 
the Constitutional doctrines of the Republican party of 
1798-9,” &c. On turning to the signatures we observe 
that the first two are those of Reuel Williams of Maine and 
Garret D. Wall of New-Jersey—both of them ardent and 
active members of the Federal party so long as it bore that 
name; as Mr. Wall publicly declared for himself in the 
Senate last winter. There is some mistake here. Again 
the Address says that the Democratic party always held that 
any new or doubtful power must be obtained by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and not by construction. But 
Mr. Jefferson either doubted or wholly disbelieved the 
power of the Government to buy and incorporate Louis- 
iana with the Union, yet did it notwithstanding without an 
amendment. 

6. We do not understand how the chartering of a Na- 
tional Bank is to unite the Banking interest in one common 
foray upon the people. It is danger, assault and apprehen- 
sion that usually unite those engaged in a common pursuit 
—not prosperity, favor, and elevation. The maxim of 
‘Two of a trade’ is just as applicable to Banks as to ped- 
lers or knife-grinders; and it is as absurd to suppose all the 
Banks can unite in one common purpose, except to resist 
a common peril, as to fear all the steamboats in our waters 
may form a conspiracy to blow up at once all the People 
who travel in them. 

8. If this proposition were sound, the expenses of the 
Government for the current year ought to be very light, 
since there is nothing in the Treasury but evidences of its 
own indebtedness, and not likely to be any thing. And 
yet the appropriations are greater than ever before. The 
‘sum’ don't prove. 

We shall let the Sub-Treasury argument alone, having 
no room to remark fully upon it. 

18. Congress cannot abolish Slavery in the District of 
Columbia “with a view of abolishing it in the States.”— 
Well: suppose they should abolish it in that District with- 
out any ulterior view—would that be constitutional? We 
find no fault with the logic on this subject, except that it 
seems too non-committal. The times require frankness and 
decision. , 

On the whole, the Address is a very able and ingenious 
document, and we commend it to the attention of our po- 
litical readers. 








Specie Circulation.—There is a very clever anecdote— 
clever, because founded in general truth, whether it ever had 
a particular foundation or not—going the rounds of the Ad- 
ministration journals, of a Whig tavern-keeper who could 
not make change for a guest because the infernal Govern- 
ment had locked up all the specie! At last, finding that he 
either must make the change or give his customer the bene- 
fit of the credit system, he unlocked his strong-box, and roll- 
ed out the bard stuff in any quantity. Like most really good 
things, this juke cuts two ways; and those who hoard specie 
themselves and then curse either Government or Banks for 








its scarcity, make themselves ridiculous. We know men who 
were vociferous for Specie Currency all through the Suspen- 


tion now. Gov. Ritner’s Proclamation settled the question, 
if it were before an open one. The following announce- 
ment, from the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette of Tuesday, is 
made, we doubt not, ‘by authority;’ and the 7'hirteenth 
Day of August, or a fortnight from Monday, will witness the 
perfecting of a Resumption from the Merrimac to the Ro- 
anoke. Maine and New-Hampshire, we cannot doubt, will 
complete their Resumption by that day; North Carolina and 
Ohio will coincide or immediately follow; (by law, the Obio 
Banks must follow within thirty days ;) Michigan has near- 
ly, if not quite, resumed in fell already; and Indiana and II- 
linois will come up to the work before the close of Septem- 
ber. We have strongconfidence that the only States which 
will not resume within the year are Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, (perhaps Arkansas,) and Louisiana; and we 
have strong hopes of Louisiana. The prospect is cheering. 
‘Land Ho!’ BANK CONVENTION. 

Agreeably to arrangements, the Delegates from Banks as- 
sembled yesterday at noon, in the Hall of the Pennsylvania 
Bank. Jonny B. Morris, Esq., President of the Mechanics’ 
Bank of Baltimore, was elected President of the Convention, 
and Evisu Cnauncey, E:q,, of this city, Secretary. 

Banks from the following named States were either repre< 


sented by Delegates, or pledged themselves by letters to 
abide the decision of the Convention: 


Massacuusetts, VIRGINIA, Maryvapyp,. 
Ruope Istanp, Connecticur, Kentucky, 
DELAwaRE, PENNSYLVANIA, Mussovnt. 


The following resolution was proposed and adopted unani! 
mously : , 

Resolved, That the Banks represented in this Convention 
will resume specie payments on the 13th of August next, and 
recommend that day for the adoption ef the Banks generally. 

One or two representatives thought that the ninth would 
be a better day, though the why was not stated, The Tuir- 
TEENTH day of August is then fixed on as that for resuming 
specie payments, the duy designated by Governor Ritner in 
his Message. We congratulate oar fellow citizens upon this 
result, and hail it as the dawn of a new era in business. 





Resumption Memoranda.—Gov. Ritner’s Proclamation 
requiring the Banks of Peansylvania to resume specie pay- 
ments, seems to have taken the wind right out of some pue* 
ple’s sails. For one instance, which is-just like a hundred 
others, the last ‘Crawford Democrat,’ of Meadville, Pe., 
which has reached us, contains a great deal of matter like 
the following, which is the close of an article copied with ap 
probation from the Philadelphia ‘ Spirit of the Times :’ 


“* We are satisfied that no time can be stated that will suit 
the convenience of Biddle’s Bank to resume. It caxnnot— 
IT HAS NOT THE POWER NOR THE MEANS TO RESUME!” 


The next number of the Democrat will reach us ina day 
or two, most stoutly asserting, as the Spirit of the Times has 
asserted already, thut the Proclamation is all a farce—a thing 
cooked up between Ritner and Biddie—and that all the 
Banks had virtually agreed to resume on the lst of August. 
—This is an odd world. 





The Money Market is well sustained, and the Banks dis- 
count more freely. Stocks maintain the highest prices of last 
week, as might be expected from the tenor of our European 
advices and the Resumption news from Philadelphia. U. S. 
Bank 120; Delaware & Hudson 83$a4. Treasury Notes 
and U. S. Bank Post Notes (each 6 per cent.) sel] at par. 





Every body has agreed with every body to expect better times 
times and behave accordingly. 








- 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





Louisiana. We have at length the full returns from the 
Louisiana Election, with the exception of two Parishes, in- 
complete,. The vote, as we anticipated, is the heeviest ever 
cast in the State. Gov. Roman's majority is 835; but the 
Whig majority on all the other tickets munch larger. The 
Whigs ‘have the Governor, all three Members of Congress, 
(two to one before,) 31 to 19 in the House of Representa- 
tives, and 9 to 8 in the Senate. Some of the minority are 
put down as doubtful in the Whig papers, but we generally 
find those which one party consider doubtful very apt to be 
against them. Major De Russy is not elected to the Senate 
from Natchitoches, though the Whigs have a majority in the 
District. In fact, the Administration party have re-elected 
a majority of the Senators cliosen this year, though they had 
a majority in scarcely one of the Districts. 

Gov. White’s majority over Slidell for Congress is 805, 
though there was another Whig candidate who drew off 2 or 
300 votes. Mr. Chinn’s over Mr. Lawsun is 367, though 


Prieur has 59 majority for Governor inthe District. In Mr. 
Garlands District, Gov. Roman has 689 majority. 
Ist Cong. Dist. GoveRNor. Concress. Pres’t—'36. 
PAaRisHEs. Roman. Prieur. White, Slidell. Whig. V.B. 
New Orleans,........1542 1550 1852 1232 676 -665 
Ascension,........... 99 221 104 194 50 159 
St. John Baptiste,..... 132 93 104 #117 0 4 
St. Charles,.......... 29 54 2 57 1 33 
St. Bernard,..... eoos 114 «6179 137 «147 10 25 
Plaquemine, ......... 65 159 79 «4147 9 44 
TBON,..escecceeee 220 111 268 27 40- 26 
Assumption,........-. 178 326 120 284 102 84 
Lafourche,.......+... 293 176 191 115 160 53 


Terrebonne,......«... 269 57 
St. James, ....+- «+055 +280 90 
Total, Ist Dist. Cong. 
2d Cong. Dist. 
rville 


214 56 95 59 
257. «110 22 «45 
3,351 2,486 
Chinn. Lawson. 
scocccccccess. 147 86184 177”—s:151 60 91 
West Baton Rouge,... 147 67 193 18 80 28 


East Baton Rouge,... - 282 222 293 215 170 214 
Point Coupee,........ 44 165 160 39 40 651 
West Feliciana,...... 176 189 210 138 98 153 
East Feliciana,....... 328 290 315 303 150 296 
St. Helena,.......-... 131 176 106 202 60 264 
Livingston,.....+.---. 61 107 45 189 100 100 
Washington.......-.. 166 8&7 128 «#64118 37 183 
St. Tammany,........ 113 107 163 5 60 194 
: Total, 2d Dist. Cong. 1,790 1,423 
8d Cong. Dist. Garland, W. no opp. 

Concordia,.....++.++- 1lL 4 91 49 
St. Mary’s,..++.se00+ 202 138 142 «63 
St. Martin,.....-+++-. 250 163 109 «36 
Rapides, .....+++++++- 367 270 175 120 
Lelayeute,. coccocccece 119 366 36 158 
St. Landry,....... cove 481 199 384 165 
Catahoula,........+++ 75 26 66 85 
Caldwell,.......+s+++ 30 100 

Garedhsscicccscovces FM 96 54 63 
Avoyelles.....+s+0+++ 235 93 184 41 
Natchitoches......... 335 206 "174 «98 
Claiborne... ...+-++++ 151 183 "26 987 
Caddo. ..cccccccceces 115 20 

Madison.....+.+s++++ 47 45 

Ovachita.......6++++- 128 119 99 129 


Total for Governor 7,533 6,698 Total for Pres't 3,383 3,653 
* Not returned. 





Maine.—The Conservatives of Maine held a State Con- 
vention at Bangor on Thursday of last week—about 100 
Delegates in atiendance. Gen. Irish, of Gorham, was chosen 
President. Hon. Francis O.J. Smith was nominated as their 
candidate for Governor. Mr. Smith is the present Member 
of Congress from the Portland District, and is now in Europe. 


Norta Carotina.—Hon. Robert Strange, U. S. Senator, 
Adm., it is rumored, will resign bis seat before the next 
meeting of Congress—at any rate, if his party have the power 
of filling the vacancy. There will be a hard struggle and 
rather a pell-melt contest for the ascendancy in the Legisla- 
ture. 

Hon. John Branch is fully and formally in the field as a 
candidate for Governor. Ifhe should be supported by the 
entire Administration strength in addition to his more pecu- 
liar friends, the Calhoun State Rights Whigs, he will make 
a formidable run. Gov. Dudley, however, is very popular. 
Mr. Branch takes his stand distinctly on the Sub-Treasury. 

We remark some very strong names among the candidates 
for the Legislature. 





Sovrn Caroitina.—The opponents of the Sub-Treasury 
project in Carolina are determined not to surrender the State 
without a contest. Mr. Legare has just put forth another 
powerful letter in opposition to that project, which is being 
widely disseminated. A great Barbecus, or free entertain- 











- ; 

ment, is to be given to Mr. Senator Preston this day, by his 
fellow-citizernis of Columbia and its vicinity, at which Mr. 
Waddy Thompson of the House is expected to attend, with 
the Sub-Treasury majority of the Delegation, if they choose. 
Messrs. Preston and Thompson are expected to-speak in ex- 
position of their course through the late Session. There is 
doubtless a large assemblage. 





Arxansas.—The Administration party having now two 
candidates for Congress in the field—Edward Cross, Esq., 
Surveyor General, in the South, and Lewis. B. Tully, Judge 
of the Circuit Court, in the North, it is apprehended that the 
Whigs may elect their candidate, William Cummins, if the 
breach is not healed. We presume, however, it will be. 


A Public Dinner to Hon. Daniel Webster, under the aus- 
pices of the Mechanies of Boston, was given on Tuesday of 
this week. It was a magnificent affair—Governor Everett 
presiding, and about fifteen hundred persons uniting in this 
testimony of esteem and admiration. Mr. Webster was 
personaily complimented by Gov. Everett, and rose in ac- 
knowledgement. The following paragraphs from the account 
given of his reply in the Atlas, are of most interest: 

‘*Mr. Webster then went into a general exposition of the 
principles of the present administration in regard to the cur- 
réficy of the nation. Their distinguishing principle was—a 
principle wherein they differed from all others who had ever 
attempted to administer the Government—that Leyond the 
regulation of the coinage, they had nothing whatever to do 
with the currency. Such was their new reading of the con- 
stitation, in which they were unable to find any power to au- 
thorize them to take care of the people, but only a power to 
provide for themselves. 

“* Mr. Webster dwelt at length on the false and dangerous 
nature of this principle, and expressed his opinion that until 
this doctrine was abandoned, and some action had by Con- 
gress, either by chartering a National Bank or in some other 
way, for the regulation of the currency, things would not set- 
tle down to any permanent and steady basis.” 

Among the guests were Ex-Govs. Lincoln and Davis of 
Massachusetts, Governor E!lsworth of Connecticut, and Gen. 
Wilson, the Whig candidate for Governor of New-Hamp- 
shire. Messrs. Prentiss of Miss. and Menefee of Ky., with 
most of the Massachusetts Delegation to Cengress, were pre- 
sent, and spoke briefly. Mr. Prentiss was most warmly 
cheered. John Quincy Adams assigned his advanced age as 
a reason for his absence, and sent a toast, importing that the 
integrity of our National Boundaries, both North-East and 
South-West, must be maintained. He was toasted as 

“¢ John Quincy Adams—The Champion of the Ladies—who 
to the experience of age unites the ardor and spirit of youth.” 

Mr. Reed, M. C., gave the following sentiment : 

“The Pockets of the People—The best Sub-Treasuries— 
Hands off—let us alone!” 

Gov. Everett left the Chair about 9 o’clock. 


The Crops are heavy—there is no mistake about it. We 


hear of partial failures in very small sections, but nothing to 
affect the general result. There is more Wheat raised in the 





may be subscribed at the opening of the Books on the 4th of 
September. Next we have a branch of the Pennsylvania 
Monster, with the well known Cashier of the old B 
Morris Robinson, Esq. as President, and Samuel Froth. 
ham of the Boston Branchas Cashier. This Bank Will have 
a capital of but ten or fifteen Millions, but will Probably gp 
into operation before either of the others. Last and leat, 
but not less to be esteemed, we have “‘ The Mechanics’ Asso. 
ciation,” already organized, with Sheppard Knapp, Esq. 
President. All these, it is hoped, will be in Operation ig 
season to afford material assistance to the fall trade. There 
is firm ‘ Land’ ahead. 





Produce generally sustains its prices very well: Flour, 
Ohio, $6, 25 a $6, 50; Western New York, $6, 75a #7, und 
no signs of falling. Corn 78 cts. Rye 87. The prospect of 
an indifferent crop in Europe helps the market here. Cattle 
&c. command good prices every where. 








—_——_—_— 

KS The Ithaca Chronicle asks us to correct the state. 
ment in our columns that it is in favor of Ogden Edwards for 
Governor. Most certainly. The statement was inadver 
tently made in The New-Yorker in the absence of the Senior 
Editor. The mistake was apparent, hut seemed t@o palpa- 
ble to need correction. The Chronicle prefers William H. 
Seward for Governor. er 

The President of the United States wil! not visit the 
North this season. He left Washington on Monday, witha 
large portion of his Secretaries, Navy Commissioners, &c.,in 
a steamboat for Norfolk, where the never-sailing Explorisg 
Expedition is lying. Thence he is accompanied by Secre- 
tary Forsyth and suite on a visit, via Richmord, to the Vir 
ginia Springs. 

Hon. John Galbraith, of Erie, has been nominated for 
Congress by the Administration party of Erie District, Pa— 
David Dick, of Crawford, is the Whig candidate. Mr. Gab 
braith is a stronger candidate than Mr. Plumer, the late 
Member, and there will be a warm contest. The District 
gave 4,391 votes for Van Buren, and 4,220 for Harrison, st 
the Presidential Election. 











LATE FROM ENGLAND. 
Arrival of the Royal William steamer--News Twem 
ty Days Later--The Coronation, 

The British steam-packet Royal William, Lieut. Swain 
son, R. N., arrived at this port at five o’clock on Tuesday 
evening, in twenty days from Liverpool, having left tht 
port at six o’clock P. M. of the 5th instant, and touched at 
Cork on her way. Her long passage is accounted for by 
the fact that she encountered strong head winds through 
almost her whole passage. She had been anxiously ex 
pected here for a week. 

The intelligence, though so much later, is not of primary 
importance. There had been no political developementof 
consequence save a reported declaration of the Pacha of 





country this year than ever before, and probably more Hay 
made. Rye is also heavy. Corn was backward, but the hot 
weather of the last month has brought it forward, and the) 
only apprehension now is from drought, which has been se: | 
verely felt in our own River Counties. We trust the heavy 

showers of the last two weeks have set things right again. 


New Banks.—It is now settled that there will be at least 
four new Banks established in our city under our General 


Banking Law, viz: ‘* The North American Trust and Bank- || 


ing Company,” already organized at 26 Wall-st. with Joseph 
Beers as President, Myndert Van Schaick as Vice President, 
Walter Mead Cashier, and Daniel E. Tylee assistant Cash- 
ier. This Bank is intended to bear an important par: in regu- 
lating the exchanges of the country, with a capital eventually 
of Fifty Millions. The sevond is “ The American Exchange 
Bank,” more recently formed, which unites a large portion 
of the well known business men and capitalists of our city, 
and is intended to be more strictly a mercantile institution. 
It is to be organized on a somewhat novel plan, having a 
Board of thirty Councillors and another of seventeen Direct- 
ors, each with distinct and carefully defined duties and privi- 
leges. ‘Uhis institution is expected to have ultimately a capi- 
tal of Fifty Millions, but will commence with such sum as 





Egypt that he would no longer hold his dominions asa n0- 
minal vassal of the Sultan, but would at once assert and 
maintain his independence. It was added that hostilities 
would commence immediately, unless prevented by the in 
terposition of the European powers. 

France is tranquil and prosperous, and her trade and in- 
dustry steadily improving in connexion with the extension 
of Banking among her commercial and manufacturing 
| classes as an aid to their operations. ‘The prices of Amer 
can produce are much better sustained than in England. 

There have been no material changes in the British Mo 
ney Market. The quarterly return of the Bank of England 
shows no sensible reduction of specie in her vaults, not 
withstanding the large exportations to the United States— 
Her obligations and assets have hardly varied through the 
quarter. But it is said that the general demand for money 
was improving, owing to an increased requirement for 
manufacturing purposes. It was believed that Americal 
Securities would improve as soon as public attention wa 
| again directed to business matters, if advices from this coum 
| try should continue favorable, as they have done. British 
Stocks are enormously high. 

On the whole, the commercial news is favorable; though 
Cotton had again declined a shade at Liverpool. Thead 
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vance. at Havre is maintained. Tobacco is very active;|| The Dean and Prebendaries of Westminster were in the LITAN 


Tar has advanced; Ashes, though dull at Liverpool, had 
advanced at Havre. Hops and Beeswax are lower. 

Trade in the manufacturing districts was sensibly improv- 
ing—in England as well as France. Every exertion was 
being made by the British merchants and capitalists to re- 
animate the American market, and large quantities of goods 
were preparing, to be sent out on British account, in the 
absence of orders. 

The very slight decline of the common descriptions of 
American Cotton are not at all discouraging in connexion 
with the general steadiness of the market, the improvement 
of trade, and the great distraction of all thoughts throughout 
the United Kingdom to the engrossing subject of the Coro- 
nation, which had been justly remarked to have a depress- 
ing influence on all business matters. "The enormous Cot- 
ton Crop of 1837 is now nearly all disposed of, and the de- 
mands of trade are increasing. We look for a rise before 
the crop of 1838 is ready to go forward. 

THE CORONATION. 

This imposing ceremony, which seems to have monopo- 
lized ull the expectations of England and half those of Con- 
tinental Europe through the last month, took place, accord- 
ing to appointment, on the 28th. The English papers are 
loaded with details which we cannot deem of great interest 
in this country. ‘The day was tolerable though not clear, 
and the little rain that fell is said to have just sufficed to lay 
the dust. Howit was relished by the million or two of hu- 
man beings who wedged the thoroughfares through which 
the grand procession passed from the Palaceto Westminster 
Abbey and back again, is not stated. The cheering of such 
multitudes almost drowned the sound of the artillery. ‘The 
whole affair was of course magnificent beyond cis-Atlantic 
conception; and the scene presented in Westminster Ab- 
bey iteelf, where were collected the whole nobility and pow- 
er of the richest empire in the world, swelled by dazzling 
representations from Continental Europe, probably ex- 
ceeded any display ever made under one roof in the world. 
We extract from a very long account of the whole matter, 
a glowing description of the ceremonial : 

At 10 o’clock repeated salvos of artillery announced that 
the procession had set out; a few minutes previously the 
Speaker of the House of Commons took his chair, arrayed in 
his full robes of state. At 11 o’clock Marshal Soult entered, 
followed by the officers of his suite. His presence excited a 
most lively interest, and as hé advanced towards the ambas- 
sador’s box, a gallant admiral of the British navy shook him 
cordially by the hand. He was dressed ia the full uniform 
ofa field marshal. When the Turkish ambassador presented 
himself he looked around on all sides as if lost in admiration, 
and remained forsome minutes immovably fixed on themag- 
nificent scene. While gazing on the benches on which were 
seated all that could must peculiarly attract his attention as 
exhibiting the female nobility of England in the height of ex- 
alted rank, enhanced by every possible embellishment, he 
evidently showed, by the expression of his countenance, that 
never before had he looked upon so brilliant and beautiful an 
assemblage. The dresses worn by some of the high function- 
aries of the Austrian and Russian legations were costly and 
splendid even to the very profusion of expense. Prince Es 
terhazy appeared in the uniform of an officer of the Hunga- 
rian hussars, and the whole of it blazed all over with bril- 
liants. In the cmbassador’s box Prince Schwartzenburg took 
his seat on the front bench, to the extreme left, having che 
French ambassador, Count Sebastiani, on his right, imme 
diately bshind whom sat Marshal Suult. The other ambas- 
sadors and ministers stationed themselves in similar grada- 
tion, according to the established order of precedence. 

REGALIA. 

First, St. Edward’s Staff, to the Duke of Roxburghe. 

Second, the Spurs, to Lord Byron, Deputy to the Baroness 
Grey de Ruthyn. 

Third, the Sceptre with Cross, to the Duke of Cleveland. 

Fourth, the pointed Sword of Temporal Justice, or Third 
Sword, to the Marquis of Westminster. 

Fifth, the pointed Sword of Spiritual Justice, or Second 
Sword, to the Duke of Sutherland. 

Sixth, Cortana, or Sword of Mercy, to the Duke of Devon- 


re. 
Seventh, the Sword of State, to Viscount Melbourne. 
Eighth, the Sceptre with the Dove, to the Duke of Rich- 
mond. 


Ninth, the Orb, to the Duke of Somerset. 

Tenth, St. Edward’s Crown, to the Duke of Hamilton, as 
Lord High Steward. 

Eleventh, the Patina, to the Bishop of Bangor. 


naive in readinegs to join the ion next before the offi- 
cers of her Majenychoneeaae 

Her Majesty’s arrival at the great western door was long 
leralded by the loud and hearty acclamations of the people, 
who crowded every nook adjoining the Abbey, or from which 
the slightest glimpse of the royal cortege could be obtained. 
Their cries were as instantly taken up by the Artillery firing 
a royal salute of 21 guns, during which her Majesty alighted 
fromthe state carriage, the band stationed near playing ‘God 
save the Queen.” From the time when a similar royal salvo 
of guns announced her Majesty’s departure from Bucking- 
ham Palace was as nearly as possible an hour. On arrival 
at the west entrance of the Abbey, ber Majesty was received 
by the Great Officers of State, the noblemen bearing the re- 
galia, and the Bishops carrying the patina, the chalice, and 
the bible; when her Majesty repaired to her robing ehamber, 
constructed on the right of the platform without the entrance. 
The ladies of her Majesty’s household, and the officers of the 
Royal household, and of the respective households of the 
Princes and Princesses, to whom duties werenot assigned in 
the solemnity, immediately passed to the places prepared 
for them respectively. Her Mejesty, having heen robed, ad- 
vanced up the nave into the chotr; the choristers in the or- 
chestra singing the anthem, ‘I was glad when they said un- 
to me, we will go into the house of the Lord.” 

The procession from the west door of the Abbey into the 
choir was in the following order: [The order of the proces- 
sion we are compelled to omit. } 

Her Majesty advanced up the choir to the theatre amid 
renewed acclamations, and the following was the order in 
which those whohad taken share in the proceeding advanced 
to their places. 

THE RECOGNITION. 

The first in order of the whole took place. Upon the con- 
clusion of the anthem, the Archbishop of Canterbury ad- 
vanced from his station at the south-east pillar, and, together 
with the Lurd Chancellor, Chancellor, the Lord Great Cham- 
berlaine, the Lord High Constable, and the Earl Marshal, 
preceded by Deputy Garter, moved to the east side of the 
theatre where the archbishop made the recognition, thus:— 
Sirs, [ here present unw you Queen Victoria, the undoubted 
Queen of this realm; wherefore, all you who are come this 
day to do your homage are you willing 10 do the sa:re?”’ and 
repeats the same at the south, west, and north sides of the 
theatre during which time her Majesty was standing up by 
her chair and turned towards the people on the side at which 
the recognition was made; the people replying to each de- 
mand with loud and repeated acclamations of ‘ God save 
Queen Victoria;’ and at the last recognition, the trumpets 
agnin sounded and the drums beat. The bearers of the re- 
galia during the recognition remained standing about her 
Majesty. Her Majesty then resumed her seat; and the Bi- 
ble, the chalice and the patina, were carried to and placed 
upon the altar by the Bishop who had borne them, who then 
retired to their seats. The Great Officers resumed their sta- 
tion near her Majesty. The Officers of the Wardrobe then 
spread a rich cloth of gold, and laid a cushion on the sume 
for her Majesty to kneel on, at the steps of the altar. 

THE FIRST OFFERING, 
The Queen, attended by the two Bishops, her supporters, 
and the Dean of Westminster, the Great Officers, and theno- 
blemen bearing the regalia and the four swords, going before 
her Majesty, passed to the altar. Her Majesty, kneeling 
upon the cushion, made her first offering of a pall or altar 
cloth of gold, which was delivered by an Officer of the Ward- 
robe to the Lord Chamberlain, by his Lordship to the |.ord 
Great Chamberluin, and by him to the Queen, who delivered 
it to the Archbishop of Canterbury, by whom it was placed 
on thealtar. The Treasurer of the Household then deliver- 
ed an ingot of gold, of one pound weight, to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, who having presented the same to the Queen, 
Her Majesty delivered it to the Archbishop, and it was by 
him put into the Oblation Basin. Her Majesty continuing to 
kneel, the prayer ‘‘ O God, who dwellest in the high and holy 
place, with them also who are of anhumble spirit, look down 
mercifully upon this thy servant our Queen, here humbling 
herself before thee at thy footstool, and graciously receive 
these oblations, which, in humble acknowledgment of thy 
sovereignty over all, and of thy great bounty to her in par- 
ticular, she has now offered up unto thee, through Jesus 
Christ our only mediator and advocate—Amen,”’ was said by 
the Archbishop. At the conclusion of the prayer, Her Ma- 
jesty rose and went attended as before to the Chair of State 
on the south side of the area. The regalia, except the swords. 
were then delivered by the several noblemen who bore the 
same, to the Archbishop, and by his Grace to the Dean of 
Westminster, to be laid on the Altar; the Great Officers of 
State (with the exception of the Lord Great Chamberlain, ) 
and the noblemen whe had borne the regalia deposited on 
the Altar, going to the respective places appointed for them; 
the Bishop of Durkamstanding on the right hand of Her Ma- 
jesty, with the noblemen carrying the swords on his right 
hand; the Bishop of Bath and Wells on her Majesty’s left 
hand, and near him the Lord Great Chamberlain. The no- 
blemen bearing the swords (except the sword of State) con- 





Twelfth, the Chalice, to the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Thirteenth, the Bible, to the Bishop of Winchester. 


THE Y 
was then read by the Bishups of Worcester and St. David 
kneeling at a footstool above the steps of the theatre, in the 
centre of the east side thereof, the choir reading the 5 
At the conclusion of the Lituny, the Bishops cenivunl their 
seats on the bench along the north side of the area. Previous 
to the Communion Service the choir sang the Sanctus— 
‘Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God of Hosts!” The Arch- 
bishop then begun the service, the Bishop of Rochester read- 
ing the Epistle, and the Bishop of Carlisle the 1, The 
service being concluded, the Bishops returned to their seats. 

THE SERMON. 

The Lord Bishop of London preached the sermon, on the 
text from the 34th chapter, 31st verse of the 2d book of Chro- 
nicles, ‘‘ And the King stood in his place, and made acove- 
nant before the Lord, to walk after the Lord, and to keep his 
commandments, and his testimonies, and his statutes, with 
all his heart, and with all his soul, to perform the words of 
the covenant which are written in this book.” 

THE OATH. 

The sermon being concluded, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury approached the Queen, and standing before her address- 
ed Her Majesty thus :—* Madame, are you willing to take 
the oath usually taken by your predecessors?” The Queen 
answered—‘ I am willing.” The Archbishop then put the 
following questions to the Queen, whose replies were made 
from a book which Her Majesty held in her hands. Arch- 
bishop: Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the 
people of this kingdom of Great Britain, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging, according to the statutes in Parliament 
agreed on, and the respective laws and customs of the same? 
Queen: 1 solemnly promise so to do. Archbishop: Will 
you, to the utmost of your power, cause law and justice in 
mercy to be executed in all your judgements? Queen: I will. 
Archbishop: Will you, to the utmost of your power, main- 
tain the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and 
the Protestant Refoimed religion established by law? And 
will you maintain and preserve inviolate the settlement of 
the church of England, and the doctrine, worship, discipline 
an government thereof, as by law established within the 
kingdom of England and Ireland, the dominion of Wales, the 
town of Berwick upon Tweed, and the territories thereunto 
belonging, before the union of the two kingdoms? And will 
you preserve unto the bishops and clergy of England, and to 
the churches there committed to their charge, all such rights 
and privileges as by law do or shall appertain unto them, or 
any of them? Queen—All this I promise todo. Her Ma- 
jesty then arose out of her chair, and, attended by her su 
porters, went bare headed to the altar, where, kneeling be 
the cushion, at the steps of the altar, and leying her hand 
upon the holy gospels, she said—* The things which I have 
here before promised, I will perform and keep, so help me, 
God. 


THE ANOINTING. 

Upon the conclusion of the hymn the Archbishop read the 
prayer preparatory to the anointing, “‘O Lord, Holy Father, 
who by anointing with oil, didst of old make the consecrate 
Kings, Priests, and Prophets, to teach and govern thy people 
Israel, bless and sancufy thy chosen servant Victoria, who 
by our uffice and ministry is now to be ancinted with this oil, 
and consecrated Queen of this realm: strengthen her, O 
Lord, with the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, confirm and 
establish her with thy free and princely spirit, the spirit of 
wisdom and government, the spirit of council and ghost! 
strength, the spirit of knowledge and true godliness, and fill 
her, O Lord, with the spirit of thy holy fear, now and for ever. 
Amen.” At thie conclusion of this prayer, the choir sung the 
anthem, “ Zadock the Priest and Nathan the Prophet, &c.” 
at the commencement of the anthem the Queen arose from 
her chair, went before the altar, and attended by her support- 
ers and the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Sword of State be- 
ing borne before her, was dis-1obed of her crimson rcbe by 
the Mistress of the Robes, and assisted by the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, which were immediately carried into St. Ed- 
ward’s Chapel, by the Groom of the Robes. 

The Queen then proceeded toand sat down in St. Edward’s 
chair, covered with cloth of gold, and with a footstool before 
it placed in frout of the altar, when Her Mujesty was anoint- 
ed, four Knights of the Garter, viz: the Duke of Rutland, the 
Marquis of Anglesey, the Marquis ot Exeter, and the Duke 
of Buccleugh, holding over the Queen’s head a rich pall or 
cloth « f gold, delivered to them by the Lord Chambe: lain, and 
the anthem being concluded the Dean .of Westmister took 
fiom the altar the ampulla containing the consecrated oil, 
and, pouring some into the anointing spoon, the Archbishop 
anointed Her Majesty on the head and haads, in the form of 
a cross, pronouncing the. words, “ Be thou anointed,” &c. 

The Queen then kneeling at her faldstool, the Archbishop 
standing on the north side of the altar, pronounced the prayer 
after the anointing ; when Her Majesty, arising. resumed her 
seat-in St. Edward’s chair; the Knights of the Garter re- 
turned the pall to the Lord Chamberlain, and returned to 
their seats. 

THE SPURS. 

After this the Dean took the spurs from the altar, and de- 
livered them to the Lord Great Chamberlain, who, kneeling 
down, presented them to Her Majesty, who returned them, 
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; THE SWORD. 

The Viscount Melbourne, carrying the Sword of State, de- 
livered it te the Lord Chamberlain, and, in lieu thereof, re- 
ceived from him another sword in a scabberd of purple vel- 
vet, (presented to him by an officer of the Jewel Office, who 
took charge of the Sword of State) which his lordship had 
te-delivered to the Archbishop, who laid it on the altar, and 
eaid the prayer, *‘ Hear our prayers, O Lord, we beseech 
thee, and so direct and support thy servant, Queen Victoria, 
and vouchsafe by thy right hand of Majesty, to bless and 
sanctify this Sword, wherewith this thy servant Victoria de- 
siretl: to be girt, that it may be a defence and protection of 
churches, widows and orphans, and all thy servants, and a 
terror to all those who lie in wait to do mischief, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.” 

The Archbishop then took the Sword from off the altar, and 
assisted by the Archbishops of York and Armagh, with the 
Bishops of London, Winchester, and other Bishops, deliver- 
ed the Sword in the Queen’s right hand, saying, ‘* Receive 
this kingly Sword, that is hallowed fur the defence of the 
Holy Church, and delivered unto thee by the hands of the 
Bishops, though unworthy, yet consecrated by the authority 
of the Holy Apostles; and remember of whom the Psalmist 
did prophecy, saying, ‘ Gird thyself with thy Sword upon thy 
thigh, O thou Most Mighty, and with thy Sword exercise 
thou the force of equity, and mightily destroy the growth of 
iniquity.’ Protect the Holy Church of God and his faithful 
people ; defend and help widows and orphans; restore things 
gone.to decay, and maintain those restored, that doing thus 
thou mayest be glorious in the triumphs of virtue, and excel- 
lent in the ornament of justice, and reign forever with the 
Saviour of the World, whose image you bear, who with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigueth world with- 
out end.” 

OFFERING OF THE SWORD. 

The Queen, rising up, went to th3 altar, where Her Ma- 
jesty offered the Sword in the scabbard (delivering it to the 
Archbishop, who placed it on the altar) and then returned to 
and sat down in St. Edward’s chair; the Sword was then re- 
deemed for one hundred shillings ky Viscount Melbourne, 
who received it from the Dean, and carried it during the re- 
mainder of the solemnity, having first drawn it out of the 
scabbard, and delivered the latter to an officer of the ward- 
robe. The Archbishops and Bishops who had assisted dur- 
ring the offering returned to their places. 

THE INVESTING WITH THE MANTLE. 

The Queen, then standing, Her Majesty was invected by 

the Dean with the imperial mantle, or dalmatic robe of cloth 
‘of gold, delivered to him by the Officer of the wardrobe, the 
Lord Great Chancellor fastening the clasps. 

THE ORB. 

The Queen then sitting down, the Archbishop having re- 
ceived the orb from the Dean delivered it into the Queen’s 
right hand, saying, “‘ Receive this imperial robe and orb,” 
&c. Her Majesty then returned the orb to the Dean, who 
laid it on the altar. 

THE RING. 


The Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s bouse-hold then, 
receiving from the Officer ef the jewel-office the ruby ring, 
delivered the same to the Archbishop, who put it on the 
fourth finger of the Queen’s right hand, saying, ‘‘ Receive this 
ring,” &c. 

THE SCEPTRES. 

The Dean then brought to the altar the sceptre with the 
cross, and the sceptre with the dove, and delivered them to 
the Archbishop. In the meantime, the Duke of Norfolk, as 
Lord of the Manor of Worksop left his seat, and, approach- 
ing the Queen, kneeling, presented to Her Majesty a glove 
for her right hand, embroidered with the arms of Howard, 
which Her Majesty then pat on. The Archbishop then de- 
livered the Sceptre with the Cross into Her Majesty’s rivht 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Receive the Royal Sceptre, &c.; and then 
the Sceptre with the Dove in her left hand, saying, ‘‘ Receive 
the Rod of Equity,” &c.; and the Lord of the Manor of 
Worksop, supported Her Majesty's right arm, and held the 
Sceptre, as occasion :equired. 

THE CROWNING, 

The Archbishop stending before the altar, and having St. 
Edward’s Grown before him, took the same into his hands, 
and consecrated and blest it with the prayer, “‘O God who 
crownest thy faithful servants with mercy,” &c. Then the 
Archbishop came from the altar, assisted by the Archbish- 
ops of York and Armagh, with the Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, and other Bishops, the Dean of Westminister carry: 
ing the Crown; and the Archbishop took it and placed it on 
Her Majesty’s head; when the people, with loud and re- 
peated shouts, cried, ‘God save the Qucen;’ and immedi- 
ately the Peers and Peeresses present put on their Coronets, 
the Bishops their caps, and the Kings of Arms their crowns, 
the trumpeters sounding, the drums beating, and the Tower 
and Park guns firing by signal. This was the most interest- 
ing part of the whole ceremony; and at this moment, with 
voices within the Abbey shouting aloud their loyal acclama- 
tions, the guns outside booming a double royal salute of 41 
guns (the first of which was the signal for the people outside 
to join their shouts to those of the assembled spectators with- 
in the Abbey,) the Peers and Peeresses standing, when the 
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their coronets on their heads had ceased—the whole present- | 
ed to the eye of the spectator a scene. which to his dying day 
he cannot fail to remember, embodying as it did palpably all 
the romance of the middle ages, mingled with its chivalry, 
and the feeling of ardent devotiun of all ranks in the State to 
the person of our most gracious Queen. The acclamation 
ceasing, the Archbishop pronounced the exhortation: “ Be 
strong and of a good courage,” &c. Thechoir them sang the 
following anthem: ‘ The Queen shall rejoice,” &c. 
THE HOLY BIBLE. 
The Dean then taking the Holy Bible from the Altar de- 
livered it to the Archbishop, who, attended and assisted by 
the same Archbishop and Bishops as before, presented it. to 
the Queen, saying, ‘Our gracious Queen,” &c. The Queen 
thea returned the Bible to the Archbishop, who gave it to 
the Dean, by whom it was replaced on the Altar, the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops returning to their seats. 
THE BENEDICTION. 
The Queen then knelt, holding both the sceptres which 
had been already presented to her in her hands, and the 
Archbishop thus blessed her:—‘‘ The Lord bless thee and 
keep thee; and, as he hath made thee Queen ever his people, 
so may he still prosper thee in this world, and make thee 
partaker of his eternal felicity in the world to come.” The 
Bishops then in an audible voice answered ‘“‘Amen.” The 
Archbishop then turning tothe people, said :—‘‘And the same 
Lord grant that the clergy and the people gathered together 
for this ordinance, may by his gracious assistance be continu- 
ally governed by thee in all happiness, and that humbly obey- 
ing his will, and faithfully serving thee, they may enjoy peace 
in the present life, and with thee be made partakers of the 
everlasting kingdom.” Again the Bishops responded 
“Amen.” The J'e Deum was then sung by the choir, at the 
commencement of which the Queen removed to the recogni- 
tion chair on which Her Majesty first sat, on the south-east 
side of the Throne. 
THE INTHRONIZATION. 
Te Deum being ended, the Queen then ascended the the- 
atre and was lifted into her throne by the Archbishop, Bish- 
ops, and Peers around Her Majesty, and, being so inthroned, 
and the Great Officers of State, the Noblemen bearing the 
swords, and the Noblemen who had borne the other Regalia, 
stood around alout the steps of the Throne, with the Arch- 
bishop, standing before the Queen, pronounced the exhorta- 
tion, *‘ Stand firm and hold fast,” &c. 
THE HOMAGE. 

The exhortation being ended, Her Majesty delivered the 
sceptre with the cross te the Lord of the Manor of Worksop, 
to hold the same on her right hand, and the sceptre with the 
dove to the Duke of Richmond, to hold the same on her left 
hand during the Homage.. The Archbishop and other Bish- 
ops then knelt before the Queen, and, for himself and the 
other Lords Spiritual, pronounced the words of the Homage, 
as follows:—‘*I, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, will 
be faithful and true, and faith and truth will do and truly ac- 
knowledge the service of the lands which I claim to hold of | 
you as in right of the church. So help me God.” The 
words were repeated after his Grace by the other Bishops, 
kneeling and paying homage in the same manner. Then the 
Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge ascending the steps of the 
throne, and taking off their coronets, knelt before the Queen: 
and the Duke of Sussex, pronounced the words of homage, 
the Duke of Cambridge saying after him—“I, August Fred- 
erick, Duke of Sussex do become your liege man of life and 
limb, and of earthly worship, and faith and truth I will bear 
unto you, to live and die against all manner of folks. So 
help me God.” Their Royal Highnesses then severally | 
touched the crown upon Her Majesty’s head, and kissed Her | 
Majesty’s left cheek, and then retired. The Dukes and | 
other Peers thereupon performed their homage, touching | 
Her Majesty’s Crown, and kissing Her Majesty’s band, and | 
then retiring. At the conclusion of the homage, the Queen | 
received the two sceptres from the Dukes of Norfolk and | 
Richmond. 

All the Great Courts of Europe were represented by Ex- | 


traordinary Embassadors of great wealth and splendor, sur- | 
rounded by the most brilliant array. France was represent- | 
ed by Marshal Soult; Russia by Prince Strogonoff; Austria | 
by Prince Schwartzenberg ; Portugal by the Duke de Pal 
mella; Prussia by the Prince de Puibus, &c. &c.—all these | 
in addition to the regular diplomatic corps. The Duke de | 
Nemours, second son of Louis Philip, was present. Our 
President’s son, John Van Buren, was among the Americans | 
who went ts Europe the witness the Coronation, and is said 
to have acquitted himself remarkably well, aud to bave been 
very weil received by the youthful Queen, having been ad- 
mitted to a seat beside her at one of her state dinners. . Whe- 
ther he was allowed a place in the Royal box in the Abbey 
we do not learn, and we trust he had too much sense to care; 
and we presume John is not among the mob of Princely 
seckers for the Queen’s hand in matrimony. He is said, 
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of Frencli Royalty ‘ too easy ;’ but this was . 
ficult aioe ° yt ae 
Her Majesty created ten Peers of the Realm on the 
sion of her Coronation, and thirty-one Baronets. Among the 
latter are Epwarp Lytron Butwen, the novelist, and Sir 
John Frederick Herschel. The following are the new Peer, ; 
The Earl of Musgrave to be Marquis of Normandy; iy 
Lord King to be Viscount Ockham and Ear! of Tio , 
(This is the nobleman who married Byron’s daughter.) 
pont Denis = he ¥: of nag, ue ; ‘ one, 
¢ Scottish Earl of Kintore t i 
United Kingdom oe Saree See 
e lrish Viscount Lismore to be i 
United Kingdom; ite Baron Laas 
he Irish Barons Rosmore and Carew Batons 
more and Carew of the United Kingdom ; sisal > 
The Hon. William Francis Sp by created 
Baron de Mauley ; 
Sir John Wrottesley created Baron Wrottesley ; 
Charles Hanbury Tracy, Esq., Baron Sudeley ; 
Paul Methuen, Esq., Baron Methuen ; 
The Marquis of Carmarthen, eldest son of the Duke of 
Leeds, created Baron Osborne of the United Kingdom, 
The Crown used on this occasion weighed three pound 
instead of the eight-pound trinket worn by George LV. ang 
William IV., which has peen broken up. This light affair 
of Victoria’s cost but a trifle over $500,000. In fact, the 
whole expense of the ceremony to tho British Treasury will 
hardly exceed $5,000,000—not so much as we invest every 
now and then in a Florida campaign, or some such Repub- 
lican amusement. Individuals have spent millions on mj). 
lions to witness or bear a part in the display; but that is their 
own business, and perhaps, in the present condition of man. 
kind, rather a public benefit than injury. 





Canada affairs appear to be discussed with great acrimony 
in Parliament, and Lord Durham’s first proceedings at Que. 
bec were animadverted on with much severity. The Min- 
istry appear to have been driven into a qguast disclaimer of 
the appuintment of Mr. Turton to an official station under 
Lord Durham. 

The celebrated Mrs. Trollope, it seems, was lying dan- 
gerously ill at the house of her brother in London 

A letter from Alexandria, Egypt, of the 6th of June, states 
that the Pacha has at length officially informed the Consuls 
of the European Powers of his intention to assert his inde 
pendence, and at the same time expressing a hope that they 
will assist him in obtaining it, or, rather not oppose it. How 
tilities were expected to commence immediately in Carama- 
nia, with the Turks. 

An Abortive attempt at revolution was made at Lisbon on 
the 14th June, by the assassination of the Ministers of State, 
On the 26th, tranquillity nad been restored, but further die 
turbances were looked for from the republican party. 


Spain.—The Bayonne papers of the 26th June, state that 
Don Carlos had dismissed Guergue and appointed Gener 
Murotto in his place as commander-in-chief of his armies. 
Marotto left Elorrio on the 25th to take the command of the 
army. 

The Carlists had been defeated at Pencerrada with a los 
of 800 men made prisoners, by Espartero. This place was 
attacked on the 19th and surrendered on the 21st, the gart- 
son, consisting of fron: 750 to 800 men, being made prisov- 
ers of war. Between the 19th and 21st, other divisionsiof the 
Queen’s troops had attacked the Carlists in the vicinity of 
Bilboa and Santander, and the impression seemed to be thet 
the Pretender’s forces had been worsted. Martinez defeat 
ed Sanz on the 18th near Monreal, and took 500 prisoners. 


The Duke of Wellington and Marshal Soult.—Somece 
riosity heving been expressed as to the meeting of these t¥o 
distinguished soldiers, it may be as well to mention thet they 
are excellent friends. Soult has never sanctioned thé 
ish pretensions which have been set up by the French Re 
publicans respecting the claim of the victory of Toulouse 
Indeed, the Duke of Dalmatia has more than once freely a 
mitted the success of the ‘ Hero of a hundred fights’ on the 
occasion in question. On Friday night last his Excellency 
and the Duke met at Her Majesty’s concert, and, after 
most friendly greetings, were in conversation for some Um 

[ Morning Post. 

A Forged Letter, purporting to be from Mr. Jefferson, 
logizing Mr. Clay as the greatest of our statesmen, has lately 
been revived inthe newspapers. It was pronounced @ 
by Mr. Clay himself years ago, and proved so by Mr. Ritchie. 
Its manufacture is imputed to S. W. Southworth, formerly 6 
Rhode Island Editor. 





William Willard, Esq., has been nominated for Congress 
by the friends of the Administration in the Bedford and Tiogs 








though infected with dandyism, té have outshone the sprig 


District, Pa.—vice Hon. S. W. Morris. 
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NEW-Y ORK. 


[7 The severe and continued illness of the Associate Editor must 
peour apology for the comparative neglect of our City Department 
this week. 


= 











NEW AGENTS. 


Georce Watxer, P. O. has consented toact as Agent for The 
New-Yorker at Buffalo. Western gentlemen who come no farther, 
and those connected wth lake navigation, who may choose to make 
payment or hand in their subscriptions to him, may be certain that 
they will be promptly and faithfully attended to. : 

J.B. Wexoin will henceforth act as our sole Agent for Pittsburg, 
pa. and vicinity. Mr. Havens retires at his own request and with our 


tion. 
- tl. Cort (not Core) is our agent at Seneca Falls. 

Mr. C. SueparD, bookseller, late of this mon will act as Agent for 
the New-Yorker for Providence, R. L. and vicinity. Our friends will 
please take notice ; and the Marning Courier will oblige us by an- 

the circumstance. 

Rev. James McLauren will receive subscriptions for the New- 
Yorker in the Counties of Weatchester, Rockland, Putnam, &c. 

Wir. W. Powext will act as our Agent at West Mendon, Monroe 
Sy a Agent, Dr. Moses Hart. will oblige us by stating where a 
letter will reach him. £. S. Whitfield ditto. 





” Mp. Forrest's Oration.—We have not been solicited to give our opin- 
jon on this pamphlet, and the copy now before us has cost somebody a 
six-pence. But our Associate (now lingering on a bed of sickness) 
having incidentally expressed some opinions which do not fully accord 
with those of the writer of this paragraph, the latter prefers to guard 
against any future imputation of inconsistency by placing himself right 
jn the premises. 

In the first place, then, I do not deem it any desecration of the Fourth 
of July to unite thereon ina political or party Celebration. On the 
contrary, I think the services common to a Celebration of this kind 
among the most appropriate of any by which the day may be honored. 
Having 89 held on former occasions, I shall not recant now. Then, 1 
bdlieve that an actor has just as good right to fly his kite at a seat in 
Congress as another man. There is no incompatibility—at least in this 
country; and there are worse specimens of statesmanship in Congress 
than might be selected from our theatres. As to the propriety of any 
respectable American citizen’s delivering a decent Oration to such of 
his fellow-citizens as choose to hear him, I trust nobody has any doubts. 
Enough said. 

Afew words now respecting Mr. Forrest’s production, of which we 
hear 40,000 copies have been sold. No one, certainly, would dream of 
secha run froma mere unheralded perusal; for while most of it is 
well enough and very like Fourth-of-July Orations in general, there is 
very little that one would be likely toremember a week afterward, un- 
lest it be some of the quotations. The-style is stilted, but that is a com- 
mon fault with this sort of thing; and it is by no means so bad as those 
who have merely read Mr. F.’s introductory letter and thrown the pam- 
phlet in the fire, will be sure to imagine. The party hits are very neat 
and ingenious. There are some queer words and crooked mouthfulls, 
but they are easily got along with. Mr. Forrest is said to have been 
two hours in its delivery, including the necessary pauses for cheers; 
we cannot make it over thirty minutes. including all the cheers we find 
provocation for. Its brevity is, however, a decided recommendation. 

As to the doctrines of the Oration, many of them are sound, some in- 
different, and some would require much qualification before they could 
belived up to. For instance, the following, which we have read over 
andover again in Mr. Leggett’s writings, without becoming a convert, 
viz: 

“Let us keep constantly in mind, that the sole end of Government, 
consistent with the unalienable equality of human rights and the great- 
est diffusion of happiness, is the mere protection of men from mutual 
aggression, leaving them otherwise in unlimited freedom.” 

Now, to test this doctrine, let us suppose Messrs. Leggett and Forrest 
to be returning some dark night from a pleasure excursion over in Jer- 
sey, and to stumble over a bridge across some little creek which had 
been wholly neglected and allowed to decay. Their horse breaks 
through and breaks a leg, and in his plunges to extricate himself upsets 
their carriage. They are pitched out, somewhat roughly, and are hardly 
thle to pick up the pieces. The neighbors soon gather round them, 
animated by a laudable curiosity to observe the nature and extent of 
their catastrophe. Our political philosophers proceed to remonstrate, 
in all their habitual meekness and Christian blandness of temper, with 
their Job’s comforters on their culpable negligence and misdemeanor, 
in thus allowing their reads to degenerate into man-trape. “ Sirs,” re- 
Plies the spokesman of the neighborhood, (who has read Bentham and 
Hazlitt, and perhaps the Plaindealer,) with a most benignant smile at 
their ignorance of first principles, “ it is clear you are some ignorant 
“mercantile aristocrats from the city, and know nothing of the beauties 
“of democratic government. The scle end of government, consistent 
“with the unalienable equality of human rights and the greatest diffu- 
“sion of happiness, is the mere protection of men from mutual aggres- 
“sion, leaving-them otherwise in unlimited freedom.” Now, our re- 
formers, being apostles of that faith, would beg pardon for their mo- 
Mentary forgetfulness and depart (if able) enlightened and satisfied ; 
but we, who cling to the musty and vulgar error that Government may 
be properly employed to secure advantages and benefits as well as to 
avert evils, would probably be only hardened in our skepticism. 





Common School Libraries.—The establishment of Libraries in con- 
tection with our District Schools is every where attracting the atten- 
tion and eliciting the warm approbation of philanthropiets, scholars, 
aad friends of Education. Gov. Everett, the distinguished scholar 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





and statesman who presides over the destinies of Massachusetts with 
equal credit to the Commonwealth and himself, has evinced a warm 
interest in their behalf. The last New-York Review, in an able arti- 
cle on the general subject of Education, also decidedly commends 
this new and attractive feature of Common School Instruction. We 
quote onc paragraph: 

“On the subject of Schovl Libraries, and the advantages to be de- 
rived from them, we must refer to the able communications recently 
made to the Legislature of this State by the Rev. Mr. Page, of whose 
forcible and sound reasoning we have conclusive proof in the liberal 
appropriation which it called forth. This plan for directing and ex- 
tending the inquiries of young minds is both practical ad practica 
ble; neither of which qualities can be predicated of the systems pro- 


ed by many recent Writers on Education, who demand an almost 
indefinite éxtension of schoo! duties.” 


After full consideration ani discussion, the project received the 
emphatic sanction of the last New-York Legislature, by an appropri- 
ation of forty-five thousand dollars per annum for three years in aid 
of the establishment of Libraries in conncction with all our Common 
Schools. The faithful and wise application of this liberal sum can 
hardly fail to secure the establishment in each neighborhood of a 
comprebensive and valuable Library of useful and entertaiding know- 
ledge, such as will stimulate and ensure a constant diffusion of facts 
and ideas, not only during school months, but throughout the year— 
not only among the youthful, but among all ages and classes of the 
community. 

The plan we do heartily believe the most beneficent ever devised 
for the dissemination of knowledge. It is a notorious truth that the 
children ef the poor in the Jess favored sections of the country— 
every where, iv fact—are very inadequately supplied with instruct- 
ive and profitable reading. Half adozeu romances—too often of tbe 
very worst class—may be floating about through each School District, 
and that is often all. Suppose at this t an ing and in- 
quiring youth wishes to obtain some clear general knowledge of 
Chemistry, Geology, or any of the Natural Sciences which are of 
primary practical interest and value to every man destined to earn 
a livelihood by cultivation of the soil: where is he to look for the de- 
sired infurmation? In how many of the four or five thousand School 
Districts of New-York would he obtain it without sending to a book- 
store and buying the necessary volumes? Notin one-fourth of them. 
And yet a general acquaintance with Chemistry and Geology, such 
as any young man may acqutre by a winter evening fire-side, is in 
our judgement of far greater importance to a farmer than all the 
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The money, or a good part of it, required to purchase District Li- 
braries is furnished by the State; the Districts will either establish 
Libraries or lose their portion altogether. How many are aiready 
awake to the subject, and bent on taking the necessary steps? How 
many will neglect the matter altogether? It will be disgraceful to 
the State, much more to tiremselves, if five hundred of the five thou- 
sand doso, Let every friend-of Education use his whole influence 
to avert so gross and culpable an act of follv. 


roo 

Traveler's Pocket Manual.—The Harpers have just issued theif 
sixth edition for 1838 of “The Tourist, or Pocket Manual for Trav- 
elers on the Hudsen River, the Western and Northern Canals and 
Railroads, the Stage-Routes to Niagara Falls, and down Lake Onta- 
rio and the St. Lawrence to Montreal and Quebee; comprising also 
the Routes to Lebanon, Ballston and Saratoga Springs, with many 
new and interesting details.”” Of course, those who propose taking 
the tour will take a copy of the ‘ Tourist’ along with them. 









7 The following votice of a work just published was kindly fur- 
nished by a friend, with whom we do not exactly agree in all matters 
of taste. We happen to think better of the Poets of the ‘Lake 
School’ than he seems to do, as our readers are doubtless aware ; and 
we think their usual range of subjects more congenial to poetry than 
are teeth-filing and dietetics, Mr, Brown is a clever writer, and a 
better dentist; but we couldn’t take his prescriptions for poetry ex- 
actly. However, every one to his notion. [Eb. 

“ Dental Hygeia, a Poem on the Health and Preservation of the Teeth ; 
By Solyman Brown.”—This may seem a singular subject to make po- 
etry upon, or criticism either ; but, to speak honestly, Mr. Brown has 
contrived to give us, even upon the teeth—those most unromantie 
ranks of the ‘ working class’ of our upper and lower maxillaries—a 
poem of no little merit, and far better than thousands of those, based 
on clouds and visions, that come under the mercy of the reviewer. 
Brown evident:y understands his subject well; and for one who has 
so much experience (by prozy at least, if not in person) of the tooth- 
ache—who has so long been such a tooth-drawing fellow, and so 
used to the lancet, and drill, and file—fur one so habituated to fiuger 
and fiddle upun our nerves as unconcernedly as he would upon the 
cat-gut of his guitar—to present us with a poem, as he has dove here, 
with so many good things in it, and so many good lessons—rather 
unpoetically inculcated, to be sure, sometimes—is what one who is 
unacquainted with the man would hardly expect, and not know how 





Grammar, Arithmetic beyond the Rule of Three, and similar studies 
to which one-half the time allowed for Education is commonly de- 
voted. 


We mean to speak only the words of truth and soberness ; but we | 
must consider u good District Library of more value to learners gen- | 


But an acquaintance with those fucts and priuciples which form the 


the youth who are growing up to manhood and active life around us. | 
This should not, must not be; and the remedy, so far as the State of | 
New-York is concerned, is now happily within reach. 

The Messrs. Harpers, under the direction of The Amorican Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and with the approval of 
Gen. Dix, Secretary of State and Superintendent of Common Schools, 
have prepared a selection of books to form the commencement of a 
District Library. It consists of fifty duodeci vol , selected | 
with great care from among those hitherto published by them as The | 
Family Library, Boys and Girls’ Library, &c. The works are as 
fo.lows—(we abbreviate the titles to save room :) 


Ancieuvt and Modern Egypt; by Rev. M. Russoll, LL. D. 
Palostine, or the Holy Land; by Rev. M. Russell, LL. D. 
History of Chivalry and the Crasades; by G. P. R. James. 
History of Arabia; by Andrew Crichton. 2 vols. 

The Chinese; by John F. Davis, F. R.S. 2 vols. 

American History. 3vols. Engravings. 

American Revolution ; by B. B. ‘Thatcher. 

History of New-York; by William Dunlap. 2vols. Engravings. 
History of Virginia; by Uncle Philip, Eogravings, 

An Account of the Circumnavigation of the Globe. 

Narrative of Discovery ard Adventure in Africa. Engravings. 
Lives and Voyages of Early Navigators. Portruits. 

Life of Washington; by J. K.Paulding. 2 vols. 

Life of Bonaparte; by J.G. Loekhart. 2 vols. 

Life and Actions of Alexander the Great; by Rev. J. Williams, 
Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great; by John Barrow. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell ; by Rev. M. Russell, LL. D, 2 vols, 
Lives of Celebrated Travelers; by J. A. St. Joha. 3 vols. 
Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovercigns ; by Mrs. Jameson. 

A Guide to the Observation of Nature; by Robert Mudie. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 2 vols. Engravings. 

The American Forest; by Uncle Philip. Engravings. 

The Natural History of Insects. 2vols. Enugravings. 

Natural History ; by Uncle Philip. Engravings. 

The Principles of Physiology ; by Andrew Combe, M, D. 

Euler’s Natural Philosephy ; translated by Hunter. ‘ 
Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers ; by J. Abe: crombie. 
Lectures on General Literature ; by J. Montgomery. 

Indian Traits; by B.B.Thatcher. 2 vols. Eng:avings. 

Perils of the Sea. Engravings. i 

The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man; by Miss Sedgwick. 
The Ornaments Discovered ; by Mary Hughes. Engravings. 
The Son of a Genius; by Mrs. Hofland. 5 orb . 

The Whale Fishery and the Polar Seas ; by Uncle Philip. , 2 vols. 


There is not a single volume here that should not be, though there 
are other subjects that we would wish to see likewise treated of in 
each District Library—Agriculture, systematic Economy, &c. All 
that is wanting, however, may and will be supplied hereafter ; as ad- 








to account for. But knew the man, and the difficulty is at an end, 
This is not Mr. Brown's first poem upon this subject. He some 

time ago published a poetical appeal upon the same, marked by many 

of the peculiarities of this. They can neither of them be called ep - 





erally than are the average of our District Schools. Primary in- \ 
struction is doubtless necessary ; but in our day that might be afford- | 
ed ia most families. There are few children who might not acquire | 
the simplest rudiments of an Education even if no Schools existed. | 


bases of the Useful Sciences is positively without the reach of half 


ics; and the author, if we mistake not, has no idea of calling atten- 
tion to this as any powerful display of poctry in its severe attire. If 
he does, we can only say, bis subject will not admit of that; and it 
would be hard to make the public believe it, if he did. But, if you 
ask us to be serious, we can say that the author has condensed in 
this poem much that is valuable of a specific character, and full, alike, 
of good advice and happy illustration. He has much poetry in him, 
but too much inclined to a downright assertion of it, no matter in 
what connection; and thus is apt to divest his poetical of its attri- 
bute, by a needless ussociation with matters that are not particularly 
lyrical. His poetic diction, therefore, is apt-to be unequal; but all 
this is from a well-intentioned aim to give simple lessons in a simple 
way. 

It is evident that Mr. Brown is no lover of the ‘ Lake School,’ and 
we are glad of it. One poem like this, though upon a subject em- 
phatically matter-of-fact, is worth a thousand of the overstrained, 
exquisite pieces of nonsense which are thrown out under the name of 
poeme—made professedly for the ‘ child-like’ of the earth, but with- 
out a single substantial thought to show that the writer had a mind, 
and knew how to exercisvit. It is a mistaken idea that has got cur- 
rency, that good, plain principles and homely, every-day truths can- 
not be enforced in the language of poetry—and good poetry too. It 





is with matters of these kinds that true Poetry delights to busy her- 
self; and so the bard kceps always in miad the proper character of 
his instrument, he can make it discourso as pleasant music upon the 
teeth es upon the eyes of beauty. But aside from the poetry, there is 
thrown together in this little volume a quantity of information rela- 
tive to health and the guarding of it, thatis certainly valuable. This 
is found in the Notes of the work ; and they alone would make the 
poem what it shonld be—popular as well as instructive. 

But some people are nervous upon the topic of teeth, and perhaps 
we have said enough. G. M. 


© The Juvenile Depositury, or Youth's Mental Casket, No. 1.” a month= 
ly periodical of 36 duodecimo pages, has been issued at Skeneateles, 
Onondaga Co. by Luther Pratt and E. 8S. Keeney. It is intended to 
combine useful in»truction with entertainment for youthful readers, 
and seems calculated to woo the openiog wind to the delights of lit- 
erature and intellectual culture. We wish it success. 








Henry W. Ellis, Esq., the Van Buren candidate for Con- 
gress, will probably be elected to fill the vacancy in the Tus- 
caloosa District, Ala. The Whigs are divided—running Col. 
Erwin, of Greene, as well as Mr. Crabb, of Tuscaloosa. As 
Greene and Tuscaloosa are the two Whig strongholds, and 
the Whig Nullification paper in Greene has come out for the 
Sub-Treasury, and makes hostility to Mr. Clay and the 
Northern Whigs its chief purpose, there would seem no 








ditions will be made from year to year. 


chance for Mr. Ellis’s defeat. 











Hon. Elisha Whittlesey —We announce with deep regret 
that this distinguished and faithful public servant has resolved 
not only to decline a re-election to Congress (from the Trum- 
bull District, Ohio,) but to resign his seat for the balance of 
the present.term. The necessity of an earnest attention to 
his private affairs, which have been neglected during the long 
and arduous sessions of Congress that have marked the last 
three years, is given as a reason for this step. 

The public service could better spare any other ten men in 
the House of Representatives. As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Claims, Mr. Whittlesey’s duties have for many 
years beon very arduous, and discharged with untiring fidel- 
ity. So undoubting is the confidence of the House in his 
vigilance and judgement, that his report on any claim has, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, been adopted as the de- 
cision of the House; and nothing is required but time to act 
formally upon the bills he intreduces. His influence in ex- 
pediting the public business and enforcing the attendance 
and attention of froward Members has been widely felt for 
years. The country ‘could have better spared a better’ 
talker—at least a more frequent and long-winded one—and 
its best wishes will follow Mr. Whittlesey into the retire- 
ment he has chosen. 








George W. Smith, of Bulter, has been nominated by the 
Whigs of the Armstrong District, Pa., to oppose the re-eiec- 
tion of Hon. William Beatty. This District gave 3,279) 
votes for Van Buren and 2,693 for Harrison at the President | 
tial Election. 

Hon. David D. Wagener, Adm., of the Northampton 
District, Pa., declines a re-election to Congress. He could | 
be returned, beyond doubt. 

Hon. Robert J. Walker, Senator from Mississippi, is said | 
to be too ill to allow a probability that he will ever resume} 
his seat. 

The Hunterdon Gazette, at Fiemington, N. J., has entered | 
the political arena, and become a Whig paper—John S. 
Brown, Editor. i 

James D. White, Esq., of Newcastle, Pa., has been nomin- 
ated for Congress by the Administration party of the Beaver 
and Mercer District. He has no chance. 

Hon. George Evans, of Augusta, Maine, has been again 
nominated for Congress by the Whigs of the Kennebec Dis- 
trict. He wanted to decline, but they would not hear of it. 

Hon. Silas Wright, our distinguished Senator, is now on 
a tour through the New-England States. We last heard of 
him at Concord, N. H. } 

“ The Hamilton Palladium,” a Whig paper, has just been | 
established at Hamilton, Madison County, N. Y., by John 
Atwood. It isa spirited and well-conducted sheet. 





Mr. William Leggett, of our city, Ex-Editor of the Even- 
ing Post, Plaindgaler, &c., has been held to bail at the Pub- 
lic Court for an assault and batteryon Mr. David Hale, 
Editor of the Journal of Commerce. The provocation con- 
sisted in an Editorial on Mr. Leggatt's presumed authorship | 
of Forrest’s Fourth of-July Oration; the assault consisted of | 
striking Mr. Hale and spitting in Lis face. Rather a dirty 
business. 





Fire in Harrisburg.—There was an extensive fire in Har- 
risburg, Pa., on Friday of last week. Half of an entire block 
was consumed—mainly the dwellings of pour people. The 
loss is estimated at only $20,000, but the number of sufferers 
is large. 


Suicide by the Tezxian Minister.—We learn from the 
Lexington Ky. Intelligencer, of the 17th instant, that Peter 
W. Grayson, Esq. of Texas, committed suicide at Bean’s 
Station, a few days before, by shooting himself with a pistol, 
through the head. Mr. Grayson was on his way from Texas 
to Washington City, having received and accepted from the 
Government of Sexas, the appointment of Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Government of the United States. The 
act, it is said, was committed with much deliberation. Mr. 
G. was a native of Kentucky. 

[A letter published in the Lexington Observer the day 
after the above annunciation, states that Mr. Grayson, though 
nominated as Minister to the United States, had declined 
that appointment, and was on his way to Baltimore as Naval 


'| many are prepared to take an immediate and energetic stand 
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Horrid and Atrocious Murder.—We have had frequent 
revolting tales to record from this quarter of our country, but 
the following surpasses in its horrors any thing we have heard 
of. It is from the Arkansas Gazette of June 27th: 

The following particulars. of the murder committed in Pope 
county, by William Brown, on the person of his wife, which 
we briefly alluded to last week, we received in letters by the 
western mail of Wednesday last. 

Brown, according to the testimony of his children, had 
been threatening his wife on the morning of the murder, the 
15th instant, and pointed his rifle at her; but she evaded him 
by sheltering herself behind a tree. He finally told her not 
to make a fool of herself, that he did not intend to injure her. 
She confiding in kis word, left her shelter, and sat down un- 
der the shade of a tree about 30 feet in the rear, of the house, 
and p-oceeded with her sewing. Ina few minutes she heard 
a noise in the house, and looked in that direction just in time 
to see the muzzle of a rifle pointed at her through the logs, 
and before she could rise, she received the contents of it (two 
balls) between her breasts. She ran fifteen or twenty feet, 
when she fell and died. The children immediately fled, the 
eldest taking the youngest on his back, and alarmed the 
neighbors at Dardanelle, about three miies from the house, 
who repaired to the scene of this dreadful tragedy. When 
they arrived there, the brutal murderer had laid his victim 
on the bed, and washed the blood from her hands and face, 
and had then drank himself stupidly drunk, and Jaid down at 
her feet, with two loaded rifles at his side, and fallen ‘nto a 
senseless slumber. His weapons were secured, and himself 
seized and bound. . An inquest was held on the body of the 
unfortunate woman, and a verdict of wilful murder returned 
by the coroner’s jury. The body of the deceased was buried 
in the grave yard at Dardanelle attended by a large con- 
course of the inhabitants of the surrounding country. The 
murderer himself followed the corpse, manacled and guard- 
ed; and so hardened does he appear, that when the coffin 
was opened at the grave, and he took a last look at the work 
of his hands, amid the screams of his bereaved children,-he 
did not even shed a tear in testimony of remorse for his vil- 
lany. 

Out correspondents do not state any probable cause of of- 
fence given by the wife to provoke her murder. It was pro- 
bably caused by a toe liberal use of whiskey, that curse of the 
country. 

Brown and his wife were both from the neighborhood of 
Concord, North Carolina, and were the father and mother of 
five children, the eldest 14 and the youngest 2 years old. 

I> We do not care to publish accounts of murders except 
where they can be made to tell against that infernal scourge 
of the country, Ardent Spirits. We are willing to stand on 
this simple narration against all the pettifoggery that can be 
uttered about the inalienable right of every man to make a 
beast and a demon of himself and the tyranny of restrictive 
laws. We hold that no man has a moral and none should 
have a legal right to sell that debasing, maddening poison, 
Alcohol, tohis neighbors. How many think with us? How 


against the destroying traffic? It is time! 





Pirates.—Captaia Winchenbach, of the brig Ceylon, ar- 
rived last night from Marseilles, informs us that on the 4th 
July, in lat. 36 13, N., long. 47 20 W., saw a suspicious look- 
ing schooner ahead, with fore and main topsail, standing 
South, and at half past 6, P. M. she hoisted a Portuguese 
flag and fired a shot across cur bows, and shortly after fired 
three more guns. The Ceylon was immediately hove too, and 
the schooner came alongside. Captain W. and two seamen 
got into the boat and went on board of her. A boat was im- 
mediately after this manned from the schooner with five men, 
who boarded the Ceylon and searched her, but finding no 
money, they took a box of wine belonging to the cargo, some 
water and-provisions and left her. ‘The brig had $1500 on 
board, which Captain W. threw into a water cask and thus 
succeeded in saving it. 

Another.—Capt. Cobb, of the ship Hibernia from Liver- 
pool yesterday, reports having spoken on the 5th July, at 4 
P. M. in lat. 40 30, long. 34 20, the Br. brig Isabella, of 
London, 150 days from Sidney, New South Wales, for Lon- 
don. The Isabella had been boarded the day previous by a 
Spanish piratical brig, mounting eight guns, full of armed 
men, and was robbed of spare sails, cordage, canvass and 
twine. The passengers and seamen were also robbed of every 
thing that answered their purpose. The Capt. of the Isa- 
bella further informed that on the following morning he spoke 
the United States ship Cyane, Capt. Percival, from Boston, 





bound to the Mediterranean, who i diately hauled up to 
the south-east, in pursuit of her. Capt. Cobb supplied the 
Isabella with water and stores. [Express. 





“Ringed, speckled and gray.”—The way-bill of the 
steamboat De Witt Clinton, on Monday morning, exhibited 
an odd mixture of passengers, among w were Gen. Felix 


Houston, of Texas, the Irish Giant, an Albino Lady, an East-/ 











Bank Fraud.—Hugh Stevenson, the scoundrel who 
up the charter of the Commercial Bank of Florida then 
rifled it of all its assets and eloped, leaving its pa to 
pay themselves as they ceuld, has escaped from Pensacolg 
jail, in which he was confined, and was at large when we 
last heard from him. He had sowed his money very 
every wheté in attempting to get off to Texas with hig 
‘spoils,’ and it was supposed not enough would be recovered 
to pay ten cents on a dollar of a Bank's liabilities, He ap. 
pears to have gone into Florida with a large sum of 
and to have completely deceived the good people of $, Ie 
seph. He had bought up the charter of another Bank—thag 
of West Florida—and was driving a heavy business, Hy 
came from Ohio, and was thought very rich—even the men 
who sold him their Banks are thought to have been 
on, though their conduct was still culpable. The ‘ Commen 
cial Bank’ owes $400,000. Pras 
K> This is just such a caper as may be cut up ‘under oxy 
old system of Banking, but cannot under the new Gener} 
Banking Law of New-York. The stocks and mortgages in 
the Cumptroller’s strong-box would have checkmated it, We 
need add nothing to the simple statement of the fact. 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 

We have the British Packet of May 19th from Buenos 
Ayres, and dates frum Rio Janeiro to June 1st, and from 
Chili to March 24th. 

ImporRTANT FROM Brazit..—We have a confirmation of 
the news received before via Baltimore, of the total defeat 
of the Government troops by the insurgents of that Provinee, 
with a loss of 2000 men. Only a few cavalry and three 
erals escaped. The Rebels were marching townade fie 
Grande, and there was but little hope of the Governmen 
being able to withstand them. The Province (Rio Grande) 
was considered as lost to Brazil. It is the southernmest 
Province of Brazil, and borders on the Oriental Republic, of 
which Montevideo is the capital. 


From Cuiti anp Bottvia.—General Braun, Commander 
of the South Bolivian Army, having been tempted to march 
inte the plains, was attacked by the Argentine Army March 
29th, and completely roated. General Braun su 
attempted to retrieve his loss, but finding that General Here 
dia was concentrating his forces in order tomake a a 
tack upon his centre, General B. took advantage of the ab 
scurity of the night on the 22d to commence a precipitatere- 
treat, which owing to a thick fog was not discovered till8 
o’clock the —_ morning, when the pursuit Fyrom =) 
Argentines closely pressing upon his rear and harrassing 
flanks. We od ster: a to the 24th, and co 
do not know the final results ; but in the opinion of those a 
quainted with the topography of these parts, they must bs 
exceedingly disastrous to the Bolivians. A number of prisor 
ers, horses and beasts of burthen had already been takes, 
and not a few deserters had come over. [ Express, 


Another Steamboat Accident.—We learn from the Cincie 
nati papers that, on Thursday night last week, the steambost 
Detroit, on her way from Pittsburg to Cincinnati, struckupon 
some obstacle in the river, supposed to be a sunken cok 
boat, and was run ashore and sunk. The passengers, among 
whom were Messrs. Clay, Crittenden and others, on their 
turn from Washington, landed in safety, and were takento 
Cincinnati by the Buffalo. The boat and cargo supposed to 
be a total lous. 

The Ben Franklin steamer, coming up from Louisville,gét 
on fire from spirits of turpentine on board, but happilyr 
ceived no material injury. 











og he College.—The annual commencement of Rat 
ger’s College was celebrated on Wednesday last, at New 
Brunswick. On the day previous addresses were deli 

by Horatio G. Prail, of New York, and by the Hon. A 
Everett, of Boston. The usual degree of A. B. was 

red upon the following young gentlemen of the senior cla 
viz: John F. and James H. Cornell, of Millstone; Samed 
W. Mills, Walkill; John De Witt, New Brunswick}; 
der C. Miilspaugh and Francis T. Drake, Bloomingbu 
Gilbert McP. Myers, Cattskill; Wm. E. Turner, Olives 
ter G. Randall, Harlem; Theodoric R. and Cornelius 
Westbrook, Peekskill; Charles H. Hedges, Somerville; 







a 





Watson, New York, and Joseph Knierskern. v 
The degree of A. M. was conferred in due course upél 
eighteen young gentlemen, alumni of the College. , 
The honorary degree of D. D. was conferred upon the 
Messrs William Keirns, of Belfast, Ireland; James B. 
denbergh, Philadelphia; and Thomas Vermilyea, of 
[Somerville Messenger, July 


The Wheat Crop in Michigan will exceed the total smou 
raised in that State fow the last three years—corn and | 
equally abundant. The peninsular State will this 














Agent, for the purpose of procuring a naval force for Texas. ] 
[Nat. Intelligencer, 


era Juggler, an Arabian Stud, and four Leicester Sheep. 
[Alb. Eve. Journal. 





port grain. She needs no purchase of half a million of 
Jirma from Ohio. ti 
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doughe The Bennington County Whig, at Manchester, Vt., gave 
a, then the ghost last week, for want of sustenance. The Editor 
Yai ig enabled to tell a great deal of truth that might have choked 
neag . him if be bad continued his labors. After giving an indig» 
=ant hi of his disappointments and losses, he talks after 
‘hen we pant history ppo 
this fashion : 
Ae ‘Under these circumstances, we feel quite sure that no 
whatever can be imputed to us for adopting the only 
Covered siternative left. Were it in our power to do otherwise, we 
He ap. would gladly doso, EE 
money, “We would warn all Printers, as they value their own hap- 
St. Je and welfare, as they value their honor and reputation, 
kt to beware, from this time henceforth, how they deal with the 
Whigs of Bennington County. Fellow craftsmen, truth and 
ss. He honesty, among the said Whigs, are unmeaning terms—prin- 
the men ciples which do not enter into their moral composition— 
imposed otherwise we should never have been so basely deceived and 
. . They have violated their most solemn pledges, 
ere 5 scoffed at our troubles and embarrassments, and shown them- 
. selves to be utterly destitute of every thing which savors ei- 
nder our ther of common justice or fair dealing. If, therefore, you 
General would avoid both political and pecuniary shipwreck, we be- 
gages in seech you to etand aloof from Bennington Connty.” 
dit. We The picture here drawn, though calculated for a particular 
7h 4 neridian, will answer, as the Almanac-makers say, ‘ for this 
and the adjoining States,’ as many poor printers of both par- 
» Desay ties and of no party can testify. 
and from Fire.—About 12 o’clock on Tuesday night, a fire broke out 
in the upper part of the four story brick building occupied by 
mation Messrs. J. L. Brown & Co. as a scale beam manufactory, 
tal d ” which, together with its contents, were entirely destroyed. 
P The building was owned by Mr. William Shatzel, whose 
ric. loss is estimated at about $4000—insured $3000. Messrs. J. 
"ards L. Brown & Co.’s loss is estimated at about $8000—insured 
7 Gaal) Mr. G. Thorp occupied the attic loft and cellar for storing 
shermmiat staves, &c., and suffered considerably—not insured. 
epublic, of Counterfeiters Arrested.—Three men named Jas. Chap- 
o map, Samuel Moore, and Richard Harris, arrived at Hart 
ommander ford from this city on ‘Tuesday last, and were arrested the 
J to march text day, on charge of attempting to pass $10 notes of the 
my March State Bank of Boston. 
eral Here Ploughing Match.—This exhibition must not be forgot 
a a ten. It will take place on Wednesday next, at the Elysian 
the ob- Fields, Hoboken. 
cipitate re : é 
rered till Dr. D. M. Reese, of New-York, has been appointed to 
nenced, the the professorship of the theory and practice of medicine in 
rrassing bis the new Albany Medical College, and has accepted the ap 
pm “44 pointment. 
ey must be Washington Bank Robber Taken.—Our readers may re- 
et of prison edllect the circumstance of the Bank of the Metropolis being 
deen taken, entered a short time since, and property to a considerable 
Express amount, consisting in part of jewels belonging toa lady, taken, 
he Cinei We learned, yesterday, that the vigilant captain of the 2d 
be ost rere pam Watch, Mr. Harper, had succeeded in arrest- 
oa ing and committing an individual who calls himself H. H. 
¢ me Uncles, who undoubtedly is the robber. He has been in the 
o~ city but a short time, and has employed himself in distribu- 
pape! ting among females of bad reputatior, articles of the most 
dat: taba costly description; among the rest a bracelet of peculiar 
gir owed make, a very valuable fan, &c. all described in the advertise- 
sup, po meant a reward for his apprehension. Uncles is now 
, injail, awaiting an order from Washington. 
aaa [N. O. Picayune. 
: Counterfeit U. S. Bank Notes.—Mr. Clark, exchange 
ent of Ret oker, yesterday left for our inspection five fifty dollar coun- 
ost, at New terfeit bills of the new Bank of the United States, which are 


caiculated to deceive those who are unacquainted with the 
a Four of those bills were exchanged for specie, in 
inthrop, Maine, by Mr. Turner, proprietor of a traveling 
cireus now in that state. Mr. Turner describes the man 
from whom he took them as forty-five or fifty years of age, 
dark hair but somewhat grey, thin and pale, and apparently 
in ill-health he had a large quantity of these bills, and said 
he was going to Bangor. The bills that we have seen are all 
December 2d, 1836, lettered D on both ends, Nos. 177, 

766, 824, 830, and 866; signed for S. Jaudon, Cashier, S. 
; for N. Biddle, President,G. W. Fairman. The pa- 

pet is rather thin and has an oily appearance; the centre 
vignette of the banking-house is tolerably well executed, but 
the 2 on each end of the bill are very coarsely engraved. 

[Boston Courier. 


Silk—A letter to the Editors, from a gentleman in the 
part of the county, dated 25th June, says, ‘ My silk 
worms are now two weeks old, and in about foar weeks more 
they will probably all b. spinning, when I shall have a day 
Sev ts ny cavange fr sending Sonn ts mask. 
‘or sendi m to 
—, [Zanesville (Ohio) Gaz. 
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Sun-Flowers.—A writer in the Southern Agriculturist, who 
cultivates sun-flowers at the rate of two hills in every fence 
corner, (Virginia fence, remember has a corner at every in- 
tersection of rails, or once in every twelve feet) says that 
about the time his long forage gives out these begin to bloom. 
As the blossoms begin to appear, he cuts themoff about a foot, 
from the ground, and gives them to his horses which eat 
them very readily, leaves, buds, stocks, and all. This he 
considers a very wholesome as well as nutritious food. Thus 
the ground that has to be kept clean, to prevent unwelcome 
visitors, is made in the meantime to yield profitably. 





Ship Letters.—Some idea may be formed of the extent of 
communication between the United States, England and 
France, from the following facts: 

The number of letters forwarded through the New York 
Post Office, by the packets for Liverpool, Lundon and Havre, 
from the 16th of April last to the 19th of July was. «61,307 
For other ports,.ccsceseccsncees seccsessesssses 4,360 

65,667 

The number received at the upper post office from first of 
January to. June 30th, was..s.ee eco eeeeeveceees 240,548 
For the city delivery,.... Chee eee eestor eeeeee -- 101,849 

[ Post. 








Hail Storm.—On Friday last a severe hail storm passed 
over a part of the townships of New Scotland and Bethle- 
hem, literally destroying all that came in its way, the crops 
over which it passed are almost entirely ruined; viz. Corn, 
Rye, Oats, Buckwheat, Barley, &c.; one farmer had 66 lights 
of glass broken in his house, others are supposed to have lost 
thousands of dollars by the destruction of their crops. The 
hail stones were very large. [Albany Eve. Jour. 





Law Case.—The following was stated by a Professor at 
Paris to his pupils. A gentleman dying, made his will, in 
which he provided, that if his wife, shortly to be confined, 
should have a boy, he would take two-thirds of the property 
and his mother the remainder, but if it was a girl, then the 
mother was to have two-thirds and the daughter one-third. 
Now it happened, that a boy and a girl wasborn. The Pro- 
fessor enquired how the property was to be divided according 
to the wish of the Testator. He called up one of the pupils 
and asked gravely—* Sir, what was the intention of the Tes- 
tator?’’ “Sir,” answered the student, “ his intention was 
to have only one child.” 





A Yankee, it appears, is the author of the present “ Brit- 
ish and American Steam Navigation Company.” A corres- 
pondent of the New York Commercial Advertiser, at Litch- 
field, Conn., traces it to the exertions of Mr. Junius Smith, a 
native of that place, who graduated at Yale College in 1802, 
and was afterwards admitted to the bar in New-Haven. Be- 
ing employed by a company to prosecute some claim in Lon- 
don, Mr. S. was induced to remain there, where he married 
and engaged in commercial pursuits, having now resided near 
London for about 30 years. 

‘* He visited this country, I believe, in 1831 or 1832; then 
he suggested this plan of navigating the waters of the Atlan- 
tic by steam to several distinguished merchants of your city : 
they looked upon the scheme like many others as not only 
visionary but really impracticable; he returned to London 
still full of confidence that he should ultimately succeed ; and 
amid many embarrassments and discouragements before 
which an ordinary mind would have quailed, he persevered, 
until at length the ‘ British and American Steam Navigation 
Company” was incorporated by anact of Parliament and now 
we behold a complete triumph, calculated in its furtherance 
to change the entire commercial relations of our country with 
Europe.” 

Mr. S. is a son of the late Gen. David Smith, of Conn. 





From Demarara.—By an arrival at Hartford, bringing 
papers to June 23d, we learn that the subject of immediate 
abolition in British Guiana, is being agitated, and that the 
proprietors of 50,000 out of the 80,000 apprentices were in 
favor of it. 








fAaccied, 

On Tuesday, 24th inst. by Rev. Henry Chase, Daniel Hibbert to 
Maria L. Gibson. 

Also, by Rev. W. McLaren, James Law, of Auburn, N. Y. to Eliza- 
beth J. Davie, of Aberdeen, Scotland. 

At Wilmington, N.C. on the 12th inst. Charles H. Alexander to 
Sarah Hurlbutt, of Otsego, N. Y. 

At Washington City ou the 10th inst. Hon Jos.C. Noyes, of Maine, 
to Helen M. Alling, of Conn. 

In London on the 7th June, Georce Maciean, Esq., English Gov- 
ernor of Cape Coast, Africa, to LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON, 
authoress of ‘ The lmprovisatriee,’ &c, &c. &c. 

At Green River, Columbia Co. N. Y. on the 24th inst. A. Oswin 
Hallenbeck, M. D. to Lucilla Davis. 

On Sunday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Charles Rowland to Mary 
L. Green. 


Died, 
On Monday, 23d inst. William Jones, 47 years. 
On Wednesday, Daniel Sagoer seed 
On Thursday, Henry Ward, aged 
— Hegeman, wife of the late John Post, aged 55. 
Un the 7th June, off Cuxhaven, Capt. William Day, late master of 
the brig Mercator, of this 


- At Patterson, Putnam OnN.Y, on the 18th inst. John Hayt, aged 75. 
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MUSIC, 


STRANGERS AND CITIZENS OF NEW-YORK will find. 47- 
WILL'S MUSIC SALOON a most desirable re for 
obtaining all the most fashionable and latest music pablications of ‘GS, 
<p a " \ + a oO sh ama MARCHES, ke, &c., together with 
new Foreign Music. 
At Atwill’s Music Saloon, the most superb PLANO FORTES are con- 
stantly for ube, See Se Saianey of tone and touch, are not to be surpassed 
any instruments in cou '« 
"The much-admired ACCORDIONS and GUITARS of every descrip 
tion, always on hand, 
Splendid FLUTES and CLARIONETS, with from 1 to 10 keys, of va- 
rious kinds of wood. 
ATWILL has for sale the celebrated TAYLOR FLUTES. 
my. variety of Music and Music Merchandize of every description, 
anil sale, Hae bond in a superior apapen, with 
Spring Backs, Catalogues given, aor sent to wor, por, of — 
gratis. T Ww ILL 8, road , 
July 28. near the Franklin House. 
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A BARGES FLBVBW OVER CVE WACSRS. 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR BY F. KINLOCH. 
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A Barque flew over But none that huil’d tha; 
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A-long the tronbled main, And none 





that ves - sel, E’er welcomed it a-gain. 





SECOND VERSE. 





That fairy Barque was Pleasure, 
Which rode o’er smiling seas; 
Bat could not bravc the waters, 
When waken’d by the breeze 
Fer when rude winds assail’d '’ 
The faithless Barque went down; 
The sea again was tranquil, 
The Barque for cver gone: 
°Tis even thus with Pleasure, 
We her but in vain 
And none whe lose her brightness, 
Ever welcome it again 
































F P Rall. 
From the New-London Gazette. The busy forms which flit and flourish here se punto ee NEW-YORKER—(QUARTO- 4 
W , izzi ‘ s published eve urday evening, at No. street, N.1. 
SO mMitanedintin en Oh! for my home, and rustic fiends sincere, E Gneece em SLSainee © @ Paton, eee, 
Os! for the green haunts of my home af; On whom the steadfast eye of hope will gaze ! Dollars for a year and a half; Three copies a year for $10, or fivec> 
That spot of rustic, solitary bliss, Suit bt we! bows with hed 2 eng leve anes pies for $15. 
Whose be: ty li . lik © jose sparkling ex ations rise to heaven —= 
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